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F Mr. Disraeli carries his point, as he is so much in the habit of 
doing, the excellent middle-aged lady known to this generation 
so long as “‘ Victoria, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom 


of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith,”’ will be- 
come, also by the skill of Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘ Empress of India.” It is 
not easy for us to understand exactly why this addition to the title 
was necessary, or what the effect of the change will be. Indeed the 
spectacle of the House of Commons expending several evenings in 
the discussion of the matter, with men like Disraeli, Gladstone and 
Lowe giving their whole minds to it—Mr. Foster taking a part, and 
even Mr. Bright expressing his views in robust earnest—is one which 
Americans cannot perfectly appreciate. Of course had the question 
been one of conferring new political powers its importance would 
have been apparent. The Queen of Great Britain and Ireland has 
now little or no political power. She cannot name her own ministers 
nor appoint a tide-waiter in the Custom House ; and why, we natu- 
rally inquire, should men debate for several evenings over three 
words more or less in her title? Perhaps, however, these three 
words have a significance all their own in Mr. Disraeli’s eyes. Did 
not B. Disraeli, M. P., writing in 1845, put these words into the 
mouth of the Emir, seeking to stir the imagination of young Tan- 
cred: ‘Let the Queen of the English collect a great fleet; let her 
stow away all her treasures, bullion, gold-plate and precious arms ; 
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be accompanied by all her Court and chief people, and transfer the 
seat of her Empire from London to Delhi. There she will find an 
immense empire ready-made, a first-rate army and a large revenue. 
In the meantime I will arrange with Mehemet Ali. He shall have 
Bagdad and Mesopotamia and ‘pour the Bedouin Cavalry into Per- 
sia. We will acknowledge the Empress of India as our suzerain, 
and secure for her the Levantine Coast. If she like, she shall have 
Alexandria as she now has Malta: it could be arranged.” And has 
not B. Disraeli, M. P., in "1876, agreed to the Andrassy note, and 
made important arrangements with the grandson of Mehemet Ali? 
And is not this recent step the next one in his gorgeous scheme ? 
Of course it is all a joke, for B. Disraeli, M. P., is never more than 
half in earnest ; and he is now, no doubt, laughing heartily in his 
capacious sleeve. But the very gorgeousness of the joke must be 
pleasant to him whose good fortune it has been that he is so little 
of an Englishman and is so much of an Oriental. “‘I am an 
Arab,” said Fakredeen, ‘‘It is something.” ‘‘I am a Jew,” might 
say Disraeli, ‘‘ It has been everything.” 


Von ArniM’s last bit of straw has broken the back of the impa- 
tient and ill-natured German camel. His recent pamphlet ‘ Pro 
nihilo”’ has, it is said, brought upon him an accusation embracing 
the charge of high treason, and a summons to appear before the 
High Court of State in Berlin was served upon him at Florence in 
February. He disregarded it, and the Emperor accordingly has re- 
fused his application for a safe conduct to visit his son, who is sick 
in the Prussian capital. The success of the Count’s attempt to fight 
the Emperor and Bismarck is certainly not encouraging to others of 
their enemies who may have been willing to follow his example. He 
is a completely ruined man; and while Bismarck may have been 
merciless when once aroused, Von Arnim has really his own vanity 
and arrogance to blame for the result. 


Misery loves company, and one would hardly be human did he 
not feel a sort of satisfaction at the assurance that all the rascality in - 
the world is not indigenous to this country nor confined within the 
limits of this government. The Beiknap business is a paltry matter 
compared with the recent performances of the Marchese Mantegazza. 
It seems that that virtuous nobleman—a man of previous high char- 
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acter and great influence—needed money (speculations in railroads 
being the cause thereof )—upon which he prepared certain bills to 
the amount of several million francs, and forged on them the signa- 
ture of the King. Obtaining then an audience of the easy-going 
monarch, he watched his chance, and coming out of the king’s room 
went at once to one of the latter’s secretaries, a fellow nobleman, 
requesting him to certify that the signatures were genuine. They 
were clever imitations, and the other, having seen the truthful Mar- 
quis come directly from the king, accepted his story and gave the 
certificate, naturally supposing that his Majesty was in the ‘< des- 
perately short’’ condition of ex-Senator Carpenter, or of the Apostle 

who confessed his lack of the precious metals. The bills circulated 
" magnificently, as such things do for a while, but the time of payment 
arrived and the ingenious Marquis came to an untimely arrest. He 
has told his story (they all do now-a-days), and obediently to the 
well-known formula, being a ‘‘ guilty man”’ will not be suffered to 
‘‘escape.”” This is a bad thing to tell about, and reflects no credit 
on the human race ; but the report of it comes over here opportunely, 
to say the least. 

When German Counts steal, Italian Marquises commit forgery, and 
married English Countesses elope with married heirs to dukedoms, 
it is only fair to conclude that democratic institutions do not breed 
all the worldly wickedness of which we read. 


Don Car os has at length left Spain to peace. His cause would 
have seemed hopeless long ago in any other country; but in Spain, 
which breeds revolutions and revolts, which ends a five years’ strug- 
gle by setting up the dynasty to overthrow which it began it, with a 
population strongly bigoted, grossly ignorant, and very fond of 
fighting-which gave the name of ‘“ guerrilla” to warfare—it is not 
strange that he wa8~eble to keep up the contest for so long. The 
priests, too, who still exercise in Spain a power which smacks of 
medieval times, were his zealous champions, and the Biscayan and 
Navarrese peasantry were devoted to his flag. He has gone, how- 
ever, at last, after causing innumerable sorrows, across the frontier 
into France, across France to Boulogne, across the channel into 
England. In that asylum he will no doubt remain awhile, watching 
another chance. If it be true that the Alfonsist government pro- 
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proposes to signalize its triumph, not by any boldand liberal measure 
of reform, but by recalling to Madrid that walking compendium of 
all matronly virtues whom men call Isabella, he may have another 
chance before he dies. 


France takes at last the real form, if she breathes not yet the true 
spirit of a republican govenment. The Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies recently elected have met and organized, the Duke d An- 
diffret Pasquier being chosen President of the upper, and Mr. 
Grévy of the lower house. Both are excellent men. The latter 
particularly is one of the ablest and best Frenchmen in political life. 
French in the energy and vigor of his character—English in his fair- 
ness and respect for law—almost German in his calmness under 
trial. Jules Simon will be a leader of the Republicans in the Sen- 
ate, where Victor Hugo represents Paris and civilization. Gambetta 
and Thiers must be the imposing figures of the other chamber. Du- 
taure, the head of the new ministry, is one of the safest statesmen in 
France to-day, to use an adjective not often in place in speaking of 
his countrymen. He isa very able lawyer and an adroit politician, 
and seems, unlike so many of his predecessors, to have energy with- 
out arrogance and able to be firm without exasperating his adversa- 
ries. But take him all in all, Gambetta is the most remarkable fig- 
ure in France to-day. A radical of the radicals when conservatism 
ruled with an iron rod, a dictator usurping in a great crisis the su- 
preme powers and using them as he pleased, he is, now that the 
Republic is fairly under way, calm, temperate, conservative. He 
promises better than any man of his age, and if his life be prolonged 
will make for himself a permanent place in history. 


AMERICANS have had reason very often in the last seven years to 
feel a satisfaction that the State Department was in the hands of Mr, 
Fish. The fear of what might happen were he to resign, and the 
President’s peculiar practice in appointments exercised to fill his 
place, has made many men and newspapers tender in their com- 
ments on the Secretary. Some things, it is true, few could com- 
mend. His course during the Vienna Exposition, in suspending on 
the charges of Mr. Jay against Col. Van Buren, not only that in- 
dividual but also all the innocent, unaccused assistant commissioners, 
and that without a word of explanation or excuse, seemed both 
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hasty and unjust. Nor was the matter mended when, without set- 
tling the dispute, he suffered the deposed commissioner to be sent to 
a foreign consulate. His treatment of Mr. Motley was harsh in the 
extreme, and he has acquiesced in a series of appointments that have 
reflected little credit on the country. Steinberger’s performances, 
Newman’s pilgrimage and some other things, have laid him open to 
criticism. He has not been just at times to the Centennial, and 
much of the false impression which prevailed abroad with regard to 
it and its aims and character, was due to his incapacity to under- 
stand or unwillingness to believe the truth concerning it. But on 
the whole men have realized, to some extent, the difficulties with 
which the Secretary of State of General Grant has had to contend 
in his efforts to carry on his department intelligently and with 
honor—they have known Mr. Fish to be a gentleman and a man of 
character, and have sought to excuse him for the exceptions to a 
general rule that has been excellent. On this very account, how- 
ever, it is hard to understand his action in the Schenck matter, which 
is now uppermost in all men’s minds. 

The retention of the General so long in London seems, as we said 
last month, a blunder, but the manner of his taking off is both a 
blunder and a shame. The American Minister is to-day reported 
as having resigned. This, to-morrow’s Washington despatches 
authoritatively deny. Then we hear that he is coming home on 
leave. He so writes to the London journals, and starts for Liver- 
pool. A constable, armed with a writ, meets him atthe staiton, and 
is respectfully referred to Lord Derby. When he is two days at sea, 
General Grant sends in the name of Mr. Dana, ‘‘vice Schenck, re- 
signed.’’ It turns out now that his resignation, twice offered and 
pressed more than two weeks ago, has long been in Mr. Fish’s 
hands, and that when the General stood under the sacred folds of 
the stars and stripes at Euston Square, in all the magnificence of his 
Embassadorial uniform, and gracefully reminded the astonished 
constable of his diplomatic. privileges—he had in reality stepped 
down and out of his high office, and was entitled to wear only the 
comfortable, but not picturesque costume of an American citizen. 
It would seem, on the first reading of the now reported despatches, 
that the General himself had not been guilty of bad faith. He had 
telegraphed, tendering again his resignation, if his-remaining em- 
barrassed the Administration. To this, Mr. Fish replied that, ‘the 
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despatch required no answer.’’ Suddenly, on the heels of Belknap’s 
fall, another telegram is sent, accepting the resignation. Surprised, 
Schenck asks for leave to come home and testify about the Emma 
mine, following his telegram at once himself. Disgraceful as the 
manner of his exit is, it is even aggravated as a national annoyance 
by the evidence that the President and Secretary have suffered the 
English Ministry and People to be thus deceived. It looks like 
double dealing, if it is not; and in such things as this, the appear- 
ance is almost as bad as the thing itself. 


Tue name of Mr. Dana has so long been honorably known in 
literature, politics and law, that his appointment in the place of 
Schenck has been hailed with satisfaction everywhere. The Eng- 
lish journals have vied with our own in praise of the selection, and 
General Grant has had a new sensation since the news was pub- 
lished. All men have felt that such a minister to England would 
reflect credit on the country as well as the Administration, and the 
nomination alone did much to check among Republicans the dismay 
which Belknap’s dishonor had created. In the midst of these re- 
joicings come two gentlemen not of the general mind. One isa 
well known writer on international law—the other ‘is an authority of 
a different kind. They are not friends of Mr. Dana’s—nor of his 
friends, perhaps. They are profoundly impressed, both of them, 
with the necessity for a thoroughly excellent minister to England. 
They are agreed unanimously that Mr. Dana is not such a man. 
‘* He is a literary pirate and has stolen my thunder,”’ says the first, 
whose name is Lawrence. ‘‘He ran against me in the Essex 
district,’’ says the second, whose name is Butler. ‘‘He is de- 
ficient in moral sense’’ says the former—‘‘ and even scratches the 
ticket,” says the latter, with a groan. A very immoral man, they both 
again agree. Such things, though they come from the lips of publicists 
and sinners like Wm. Beach Lawrence and Benjamin Franklin Butler, 
cannot fail of effect upon a committee of which Messrs. Cameron, 
Morton, Hamlin, Conkling, Freylinghuysen and Howe form the 
majority. The charge of literary piracy in itself would actually 
shock the fine feelings of several of these gentlemen. ‘‘ He has 
stolen notes’’—one can imagine the chairman saying, in a tone of 
sorrow—‘‘ Governor Lawrence says he has stolen notes! As bad 
as bribery! though no one mentions the amount for which they 
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were drawn.” ‘‘He has scratched the ticket,’’ we hear them all cry 
out. ‘‘ Ben. Butler can’t vouch for his Republicanism! We can 
confirm none but real Republicans, as sure as Beach Lawrence is 
a publicist and Cushing’s Minister to Spain!’” The truth seems to 
be that Mr. Lawrence and the Wheaton family are engaged in liti- 
gation which has involved Mr. Dana, the more recent editor of Mr. 
Wheaton’s works. Charges of plagiarism are easily made, and 
not always easy to disprove, even when no fault has been com- 
mitted. But these have long ago been completely and conclusively 
answered to the satisfaction of all who know the facts. Charges 
of scratching tickets and bolting bad nominations are happily be- 
coming more frequent every day, and sometimes do not need an 
answer. If the Senate Committee were made of different stuff, the 
spectacle of Ben. Butler opposing the confirmation of Richard 
Henry Dana would be laughable—as it is, however, there is real 
danger at this writing that the best appointment made by General 
Grant since he put Bristow in the Cabinet, and one which has given 
the party and people new heart for the moment, will be defeated on 
the ex-parte statements and out of deference to the personal enmity 
of Mr. Lawrence, a Northern Democrat with Southern principles, 
and of General Butler, the most dangerous adventurer yet bred by 
the hot sun of American politics. 


AT last, after two years of patient labor—at last, after two years of 
feverish expectation—at last, after two years of animated lobbying, 
Pinchback has been unsuccessful, and Senator Morton mourns. Not 
as one without hope, be it said, but still as a man who feels how 
saddest of all things is the ‘‘might have been.’’ By a very close 
vote, in which six or seven Republicans voted with the Democrats, 
the dusky gentleman was refused admittance, and the doors of the 
Senate cruelly shut upon the ‘‘ honored representative of the twi- 
light millions.’’ It seems rather late in the day to accuse a Senate, 
of which Mr. Revels was a respected member and in which Mr. 
Bruce is sitting to-day, of hostility to Mr. Pinchback on the ground 
of color; but this, of course, has been done. There are minds 
which could be made to think that the whole question turned upon 
the color of the applicant’s hair or the length of his nose, and with 
such there need be no attempt to wrestle. The result, however 
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damaging to Mr. Morton’s personal prospects, is received with satis- 
faction by Republicans generally, who accept its influence on this 
or that candidate’s chances with strange equanimity. No good is 
unmixed, perhaps, and the Senator from Indiana would be the last 
man to hesitate between his own advancement and that of any great 
principle. The people know this, and are comforted. 





New HAMPSHIRE has gone Republican by at least three thousand. 
After a campaign of unexampled activity on both sides—with many 
distinguished speakers pouring out their eloquence like water night 
after night, and local committees their own, or other people’s 
money, as lavishly on just or unjust—with the fall of Belknap 
coming in the midst of the campaign to encourage and dishearten 
—the Granite State has gone Republican. Judicious observers 
have warned us not to accept the issue, no matter how it went, 
as very significant, because it would depend on the expenditure 
of money; and this may be true. Still this much is certain: 
The result, following the scandals at Washington, is very reasur- 
ing to the Republicans and correspondingly depressing to their 
antagonists. If it strengthen the Bourbon element among them— 
which as a Bourbon element is just as ‘‘ crooked’”’ in that party as 
among the Democrats—and hardens them into arrogant certainty 
of success, this victory will have to be regretted; if it teach them, 
as it should, that with a thoroughly good candidate they can beat 
the Democrats with one that is objectionable, it will have been a 
thing to rejoice over. Platforms are of very little account now-a- 
days—but a man’s name and career may be a guarantee, and that 
is what the people want. 





THE sad disclosure of Secretary Belknap’s dishonesty, though 
more than a nine days’ wonder, has been so much written and talked 
about that nothing remains perhaps to say. He has been held up to 
public scorn in various ways. His crime has been painted by in- 
numerable artists, each one in a different style, according to the 
colors he was accustomed to use or the light in which he worked. 
To some it has been shocking because he was Secretary of War, to 
others because he was a gallant soldier; to this one because it cast 
reflection on the party, to that because it showed ingratitude to 
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General Grant. Many have lamented the discovery because it 
proved high places so corrupt : not a few because it was found out. 
This last reason has even been hinted at in public prints ; and more 
than one person, reasonably intelligent and fairly honest, has seemed 
to think that the worst feature of the whole thing was not that the 
Secretary had been engaged in corrupt practices, but that he should 
have been caught in them. A deal of pity has been wasted on 
on him and his family—on him, so handsome and so popular; on 
members of his household, so beautiful, so exquisitely dressed, 
so white-necked, and with feet so small! Painful pictures of ‘a 
ruined household have been drawn to point morals and enforce 
lessons of virtue. In most cases the stress has been laid on the 
shockingness of the discovery, and the grief that followed, rather 
than on the infamy of the crime itself. No one can feel anything 
but sorrow at the spectacle which the newspapers have been dissect- 
ing before our very eyes; but good men and patriotic citizens, it 
seems to us, should pray first that officials should not commit such 
crimes, but secondly, if they do, that they be speedily found out. 
If Mr. Belknap’s honor could not have kept him virtuous in tempta- 
tions, the fear of discovery one would think would have restrained 
him ; and had he seen on all sides fraud and corruption instantly 
brought to light and as speedily punished with impartial rigor, he 
might perhaps have done differently from what he did. He saw, on 
the contrary, a laxity of morals in respect of the discharge of public 
duties, a growing system of corruption in the public service, and a 
determination among the leaders of a party, strong and apparently 
impregnable, to silence every cry, cover up every aperture, and 
whitewash every person accused of irregularity. He sawmen in the 
highest places doing wrong, and men in lower following the example. 
Virtue was poor and Vice extremely wealthy—he needed money and 
he took it. Careful observers are not astonished that this exposure 
should have come at last, but they have been surprised that it came 
just where it did. Besides innumerable other things which Belk- 
nap’s fall has illustrated, there is the fact, that it is not often the 
worst representative of a corrupt system who suffers most keenly for 
its crimes. 

The Republican party is, of course, held responsible for Mr. Belk- 
nap. And yet, after all, no party was ever much less to blame for the 
misdeeds of one of its members. He was a Democrat, appointed to 
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the office of Collector of Internal Revenue by Andrew Johnson, and 
from that dizzy elevation lifted by General Grant into theSecretaryship 
of War. The party never would have chosen Mr. Belknap for any 
place. It hal never made him a constable or justice of the peace. 
He was not one of its leaders, even of the tenth rank. Under any 
other administration he would have been left to tend his flocks and 
herds,or, perhaps, continue to collect the tax on ‘‘crooked whisky,” 
and he might have died virtuous and been happily forgotten. The 
personal government of General Grant has given him to the party 
and the nation. He was fit to be in a Cabinet composed on the 
principle of a General’s staff, but he was in no sense a representative 
of the party. It may be said that the party became responsible by 
acquiescence. But what could the party do? This indeed it might 
have done. It might have trusted awhile longer the men whose 
leadership had made it great and powerful. It might have been 
willing to listen to unprejudiced and friendly counsel, and believe 
that the President was human; it might have checked him a hun- 
dred times, declined to confirm his worst appointments, to drive 
Schurz and Trumbull from the ranks, to insult Charles Sumner and 
approve of Schenck. It might indeed have been frank about Lou- 
isiana, helped Chamberlain at Columbia, and refused point blank 
to let the administration drive the late rebels into the strange atti- 
tude of defenders of the Constitution. It might have said: ‘“Gen- 
eral Grant, our gratitude to you is great, as indeed it ought to be, 
but it has a limit. We owe you much, but we owe our country 
more.”’ The President of the United States may not be amenable 
to party discipline—but a great party must respect itself to deserve 
the people’s confidence and win their votes ; and had the Republican 
party been true to itself in the last five years, and displayed in peace 
half the courage it often showed in war, it would not now have had 
to suffer the injury and bear the shame of things of which it was 
not the first cause, and for which it is not chiefly responsible. 





THE relief which has been felt since the appointment of Judge 
Taft is very considerable. He is a graduate of Yale of 1833, and 
now one of the six Fellows elected by the Alumni; is a lawyer of 
ability and reputation, a Republican of convictions and influence, 
and will undoubtedly make a safe, sound and thoroughly honorable 
Cabinet Minister. If General Grant will take Judge Taft’s advice 
as readily as we are given to suppose he did his predecessor’s, the 
words ‘‘ the President and all of us,’’ will come to have a different 
meaning by the end of his administration. 




















Correlated Growth. 


CORRELATED GROWTH.' 


HERE have been discovered in nature two classes of correlated 

growth; the first establishing a correspondence between the differ- 
ent parts of an organism; the second, between an organism and its 
environment. ‘The first, as Argyll observes, suggests the working of 
forces possessing inherent polarity of action,—the second, adjust- 
ment with a view to purpose. The exquisite patterns of flowers 
and of shells, the nice balancings of parts noticeable, in fact, in 
nearly all organisms are illustrations of the first class. Darwin’s 
and Spencer’s explanation of the phenomena is that correspondence 
of parts comes from a like correspondence in the external influences. 
As organisms are seldom out of harmony with their surroundings, it 
is difficult to cite facts controverting this position, however false it 
may be, yet some have come to light which are clearly of another 
origin. For instance, in cats, eyes with a blue iris are found asso- 
ciated with deafness, and a tortoise-shell-colored fur with the female 
sex. There are malformations and abnormal developments under 
what are styled symmetrical diseases, that reveal, at times very gro- 
tesquely, this intimate relationship. Darwin himself gives us in- 
stances of unusual growth that show correlation. He says: ‘‘In 
several distinct breeds of pigeons and fowls the legs and two outer 
toes are feathered, so that in the trumpeter pigeon they appear like 
little wings.” These feathers are sometimes even longer than those 
of the wings and resemble them in structure. In such cases tenden- 
cies appear to complete the resemblance by some of the toes 
growing together. 

A mechanical origin cannot well be claimed for the serial homol- 
ogy displayed in the development of the worm Syllis, dividing as it 
does spontaneously, a new head with all its complexity and unity 
forming midway in the body of the parent. The issuing of the 
legs, wings and eyes of Diptera, two winged flies, out of masses of 
formative tissue and the building up of a body and head by their 





1In the present paper, taken from a monograph on “‘ The Supernatural,’* the 
design is to give simply a brief and popular exposition of some of those inter- 
esting phenomena in animate nature, whose discovery and interpretation have 
been the study of Mivart, Wallace, Darwin, Thompson, Huxley, Lyell, Spencer, 
Argyll and other eminent writers. 
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approximation, is a process not possibly referable to outside influ- 
ences; neither is the fact that the larva of the Hessian fly gives rise 
to a second within it which bursts the body of the first, the second 
toa third, the third to a fourth; neither is the fact of the vertical 
completeness of the bony pike, for it can make no use of it; nor, 
for a similar reason, that of the extra series of ossicles on the outer 
side of the paddle of the Ichthyosaurus; nor that of each hand of 
the eft having one more finger than his foot has toes. 

If Spencer claims for his ‘‘ physiological units’’ power to grow 
into as perfect animals as those from which they sprung, how can 
he consistently pronounce incredible the evolution of nature’s 
homologues by some internal, individual force. Murphy in his 
work on “‘ Habit and Intelligence” remarks that in crystals, form or 
structure does not depend on function, for they have none, and 
that analogous formative forces may reside in living organisms. 
This is especially evident among radiates and mollusks. The sym- 
metry of their shells is no less wonderful in its perfection than that 
displayed in salt or snow crystals. 

In the same species of sea worms, males and females differ so 
widely that naturalists for a long while mistook them for different 
genera and even families; yet Darwin admits that sexual selection 
is not sufficient to account for this wide variation, they being too 
low in the scale to choose partners or attempt rivalry. Natural 
selection surely cannot account for it, for they live amid similar sur- 
roundings and fight similar battles. There are species of insects in 
which the male is a fly, and the female a worm. To have made it 
possible for this species to be an off-shoot of some other, the 
changes, effected by selections, in one sex must have been intimately 
and most mysteriously correlated with those in the other. The 
simultaneousness and correlation of these changes are wholly unac- 
counted for in Darwin’s philosophy. On this point Argyll cites the 
plumage of humming birds. Not only do marked differences 
exist between the four hundred species, but between the sexes of 
each species, and unless the variations occurred at the same time 
and were homologous between the sexes, the divergence would ex- 
hibit for a time the phenomena of mixture or terminate in reversion. 
Yet Gould, a most acute observer, declares that among the thousands 
of specimens he has examined he has never yet found a single case 
of mixture or hybridism. 
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There are phenomena of the second class of correlated growth, 
those in which a close connection is discoverable between the organ- 
ism and its environment, which must especially perplex these philos- 
ophers to explain. Among these are the many remarkable instances 
of mimicry found in nature, under whose shelter some animals take 
refuge from deadly enemies, others insidiously steal upon their prey. 

Mr. Wallace remarks of the leaf-butterfly which he found in 
Borneo, ‘*‘ We come to a still more extraordinary part of the imita- 
tion, for we find among butterflies representations of leaves in every 
stage of decay, variously blotched and mildewed and pierced with 
holes, and in many cases irregularly covered with powdery black 
dots gathered into patches and spots so closely resembling the vari- 
ous kinds of minute fungi that grow on dead leaves, that it is im- 
possible to avoid thinking at first sight that the butterflies have been 
attacked by real fungi.” The imitation is said to extend through 
all the metamorphoses of the insect. The eggs resemble seeds, and 
the larve bits of stalk or chips or fragments of leaves. Argyll tells 
us that many species of the genus Mantis are wholly modelled in 
the forms of vegetable growths. ‘‘The eggs are made to imitate 
leaf-stalks, the body is elongated and notched, so as to simulate a 
twig, the segment of the shoulders is spread out and flattened in the 
likeness of a seed vessel, and the large wings are exact imitations of 
a mature leaf with all its veins and skeleton complete, and ail its 
color and apparent texture. It is a predaceous insect, armed with 
most terrible weapons hid under the peaceful forms of the vegetable 
world. It is its habit to sit on leaves, which it so closely resembles, 
apparently motionless, but really advancing on its prey with a slow 
and insensible approach.”’ 

There are some conspicuously colored varieties of butterfly which 
are exceedingly unpalatable and have about them an offensive odor. 
The more noticeable they are, the less liable to be mistaken for those 
that are sweet and savory, and the more likely to be shunned by the 
hungry bird. There are other varieties, which, by their imitation of 
the gaudy coloring of these and their style of flight, pass themselves 
off for quite the opposite of what they are. In the English Orange 
Tip, the under surfaces of the wings resemble the bloom of the 
wild parsley on which it rests at night. Darwin? notices the mim- 


? Descent of Man, Vol. I., p. 380. 
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icry by butterflies of both withered and green leaves in form, color, 
veining and foot-stalk, but passes it by with the simple remark that 
the coloring has been modified for purposes of protection. <Ac- 
cording to his theory the imitation came through inheritance by 
slow degrees. The first was a chance change and the imitation 
faint, but its possessor escaping his enemies by means of it, while 
his less fortunate comrades were devoured, transmitted the peculi- 
arity to his offspring ; and of these, they to whom had been given 
the strongest protective likeness, survived, and thus along down 
the line the imitation grew until the present marvelous perfection 
was attained. But how happens it, we may ask, that many other 
kinds, such as our Admiral and Peacock varieties, our white cab- 
bage butterflies, or the great swallow-tailed Papilio, all blazing with 
conspicuous colors, have not been favored with similar imitations ? 

There is a species of moth, of which both sexes are white, and 
these are so distasteful that the feeders to whom most moths are a 
choice morsel, will not touch them. There is another, the Cycnia, 
whose females alone imitate their appearance for purposes of pro- 
tection. As sexual selection is supposed by Darwin to be inopera- 
tive among moths, it must be the males are denied this protective 
garb by some power not accounted for in his philosophy. He 
remarks :* ‘‘If we assume that the females before they became 
brightly colored in imitation of some protective kind were exposed 
during each season for a longer period to danger than the males, or 
if we assume that they could not escape so swiftly from their ene- 
mies, we can understand how they alone might originally have 
acquired through natural selection and sexually limited inheritance 
their present protective colors.” 

But what is to hinder the males from thus varying in favor of pro- 
tection through natural selection, and also through that of sexual, 
should it chance to be operative, for it too would incline toward 
the bright appearance. Grant the males are swifter winged, yet 
they are nevertheless in great danger and need shelter, and, more- 
over, the gayer their garb the greater their chances for success in 
seasons of courtship. 

There are lizards living upon the bare plains of the La Plata who 
are of such mottled tints that, when, at the approach of danger, 
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they suddenly shut their eyes and flatten their bodies, it is well 
nigh impossible to tell where they lie. The flounder on its upper 
surface is speckled like the sand bars of the sea, on which it spends 
its days. A pipe fish, with its reddish streaming filaments, is hardly 
distinguishable from the sea weed to which it clings with its prehen- 
sile tail. 

One of Darwin’s main arguments in favor of the theory that out 
of brute life came the human under the laws of natural and sexual 
selection, is the fact that between the two there exist so many strik- 
ing resemblances. Applying this to the species which possess this 
protective mimicry, we must not only hold that the palatable and 
the nauseous butterflies have a common ancestry, but that the same 
is true of butterflies and leaves, of flounders and sand beds, of pipe 
fish and the red-streaming weeds of the sea. This argument of his 
loses much of its weight when it is shown to be not susceptible of 
universal application, for if he takes the liberty to explain any of 
nature’s resemblances in any other way he must accord to us the 
same liberty, he must grant it possible that those resemblances 
which exist between brutes and men may be susceptible of a widely 
different interpretation, that the many points of likeness may be ac- 
counted for simply by the fact that they are the product of a single 
designing mind. 

Darwin confesses ignorance of how the imitation began, or how 
it, step by step, grew stronger. He in reality attempts to explain 
only its subsequent adoption, and even to accomplish this he is 
forced to summon to his aid the law of inheritance, which proves to 
be a greater mystery, if possible, than the one he is attempting to 
fathom, for in different places through his Descent of Man he speaks 
of the sexual ornaments of males being transmitted equally to both 
sexes, of their being transmitted only to the males, of the protec- 
tive color and occasionally of the superior strength of females being 
in some instances confined to them, in others allowed to both, show- 
ing that here is a force the methods of whose working have thus far 
proved past finding out. Seemingly conscious of the unsatisfactory 
character of this mode of interpretation, he essays by his theory of 
Pangenesis to throw light upon the phenomena of inheritance; but 
this very hypothesis is fatally at fault, and, even were it true, he has 
succeeded only in following the mystery until it vanishes at last 
within the diminutive walls of the gemmule. 
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Note some of the other varieties of phenomena comprehended in 
this second class of correlated growth. Take the poison of snakes. 
Argyll in his ‘‘Reign of Law,’ states regarding it that ‘it is 
a secretion of definite, chemical properties, which have refer- 
ence not only, not even mainly, to the organism of the animal 
in which it is developed, but especially to the organism of another 
animal which it is intended to destroy. * * * How will the 
law of growth adjust the poison in one animal with such subtile 
knowledge of the organism of another that the deadly virus shall in 
a few minutes curdle the blood, benumb the nerves and rush in upon 
the citadel of life.” 

The electric battery of the ray or torpedo is a case equally in 
point. In the second volume of Owen’s ‘‘ Lectures on’ Compara- 
tive Anatomy,” it is described as composed of nine hundred and 
forty hexagonal columns resembling honey-comb, each of which is 
sub-divided by one of a series of horizontal plates seemingly anal- 
ogous to the plates of the voltaic pile. The whole is supplied with 
an enormous amount of nervous matter, four great branches of 
which are as large as the animal’s spinal cord, and these spread out 
in a multitude of thread-like filaments around the prismatic columns 
and finally pass into all the cells. Here is presented a three-fold 
correlation, embracing the organism of the fish, the ‘organism of 
the enemy, and the nature of the conducting medium. In the fer- 
tilization of the Orchids this class of correlation is especially notice- 
able. Its history is as full of marvels as an Arabian tale. We find 
here contrivances of unrivaled ingenuity, and by their complica- 
tions and many nice adjustments, displaying, one would think, be- 
yond all possible cavil, an intelligent purpose. Two or three illus- 
trations will answer the demands of our argument. Darwin? relates 
of ‘ne Coryanthes that it has its lower lip enlarged into a bucket, 
above which stand two water-secreting horns. These latter replenish 
the bucket from which when half-filled the water overflows by a 
spout on one side. Bees visiting the flower fall into the bucket, 
and crawl out at the spout. By the peculiar arrangement of the 
parts of the flower, the first bee that falls in carries away the pollen 
mass glued to his back, and then when he has his next involuntary 
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bath in another flower, as he crawls out the pollen mass attached to 
him comes in contact with the stigma of that second flower and fer- 
tilizes it. In another variety he tells us that when the bee gnaws a 
certain part of the flower he inevitably touches a long, delicate pro- 
jection which he calls the antenna. This transmits a vibration to 
a certain membrane which is instantly ruptured, setting free a spring 
by which the pollen mass is shot forth like an arrow in the right 
direction, and adheres by its viscid extremity to the back of the bee. 
With this strange cargo under sealed orders he wings his way to an- 
other flower, and thus, while busy gathering nectar for his comb, he 
is made an unconscious instrument in fulfilling conditions under 
which a new vegetable life comes forth instructed in that same 
wonder-working alchemy that changes into a new orchid nectar-cup 
the soil, shower and sunlight which nature has furnished for its 
fashioning. 

Darwin in his volume on this subject uses this remarkable lan- 
guage: ‘*The Lebellum is developed into a long nectary in order 
to attract Lepidoptera, and we shall presently give reasons for sus- 
pecting that the nectar is purposely so lodged that it can be sucked 
only slowly in order to give time for the curious chemical quality of 
the viscid matter setting hard and dry.’’ Of one particular structure 
he says: ‘‘ The contrivance of the guiding ridges. may be compared 
to the little instrument sometimes used for guiding a thread into 
the eye of a needle.” In speaking of the clue which led him to the 
discovery of the right working of the mechanism in one instance he 
says: ‘*The strange position of the Labellum perched on the sum- 
mit of the column ought to have shown me that here was the place 
for experiment. I ought to have scorned the notion that the La- 
bellum was thus placed for no good purpose. I neglected this plain 
guide and for a long time completely failed to understand the 
flower.’’ The valuable work from which these sentences have been 
taken was written by Darwin, not as a theorist, but as an acute and 
pains-taking observer. We ask for no better witness than Darwin 
himself against his and Spencer’s explanation of the phenomena of 
correlated growth. Evidences of an intelligent purpose, of the work- 
ings of self-conscious mind, are too overwhelming to be ignored. 

In the interior of the ear there is an immense series of minute, 
rod-like bodies termed /fbres of Corti, having the appearance of a 
key-board. Each fibre is connected with a filament of the auditory 
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nerve. These shreds of the nerve are strings, and the fibres the 
keys that strike them. This is supposed to be a keyboard in func- 
tion as well as appearance, and through it not only melody but even 
harmony of sounds finds an avenue to the brain. Here, as Mivart 
suggests, is an anticipatory contrivance, for our progenitors had no 
wants in their simple modes of life which could possibly call into 
play an instrument of such unlimited resources of symphony, an in- 
strument that has proved itself capable of interpreting to privileged 
multitudes the pathos and the rapture of a Beethoven and a Men- 
delssohn. 

In the human eye there have been discovered by anatomists up- 
wards of eight hundred distinct contrivances. Seven matched socket 
bones, a self-adjusting curtain with its delicate fringe of hair, a pro- 
jecting eyebrow, six outer muscles of the ball, one of them geared 
through a pulley, oil and tear glands with an accompanying waste 
pipe, a hard, transparent elastic cornea set in the white sclerotica, 
an expanding and contracting pupil, an aqueous, a crystalline and a 
vitreous humor, an inward net-work of nerve,—such are some of the 
more noticeable points of an instrument, which, in the ingenuity of 
' its adjustments, eclipses any invention of any human genius of any 
era. Note but one of its contrivances. By this, its possessor can 
both thread a needle and sight a star. The sclerotic and choroid 
coats are filled with minute muscles, which can flatten and press 
back toward the retina the crystalline humor, and by the same meve- 
ment, change. also the form and refracting power of the vitreous 
humor in which the lens lies. A reverse process can be effected 
with equal ease. Thus the ends that are clumsily, painfully, im- 
perfectly attained by the apparatus of the astronomer and the micro- 
scopist are here secured without spherical aberration, instantaneously 
and by simple volition. 

It would seem impossible to account for the development of such 
a complicated instrument by means of a natural selection from 
among minute, indefinite, fortuitous variations, that selection being 
guided simply by the urgent demands of a struggle for life; for the 
instrument in order to be of any advantage in this struggle must 
have a concurrence of parts, predicating a multitude of initial con- 
current departures from the parental type. Only on this concur- 
rence comes the gift of sight, and the very fact that such an end 
has been attained by such complicated means at the very outset, 
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before any selection can possibly take place, furnishes, it would 
seem, a complete answer to the Darwinian theory. Even the simp- 
lest eyes, those that are fixed and angular and of least focal power, 
furnish us this argument in its full force ; for not one of them is so 
simple but that even it is the resultant of simultaneous and corre- 
sponding growths of different parts, each of an independent origin 
and development, and each utterly useless until conjoined with the 
others in a symmetrical whole. Also, at each advance step in com- 
pass and complexity, the same difficulties confront Darwin, for each 
is made up of an entirely separate set of concurrent changes. 

There is still another group of phenomena belonging to this 
second class of correlated growth. Darwin remarks :* ‘ To free the 
hands and upper parts of the body man’s feet had to be flattened 
and the great toe peculiarly modified, though this has entailed the 
loss of the power of prehension.” * * * ‘Ihave no reason to 
doubt that a more perfectly constructed hand would have been an 
advantage to the monkeys, provided, and it is well to note this 
proviso, their hand had not thus been rendered less adapted for 
climbing trees. We may suspect that a perfect hand would have 
been disadvantageous for climbing, as the most arboreal monkeys in 
the world either have their thumbs much reduced in size and even 
rudimentary, or their fingers partially coherent, so that their hands 
are converted into mere grasping hooks.” * * * ‘Such rough 
treatment as the hands would receive in climbing trees would have 
blunted the sense of touch, on which their delicate use largely 
depends.”’ 

The human frame has also diverged from the structure of brutes 
in the direction of greater physical helplessness, in being left naked, 
without great teeth or claws, comparatively weak, possessed of little 
speed and of slight powers of smell with which to find food or 
safety. ; 

At the time these changes occurred in the body, corresponding 
changes must also have reached the brain, for the one change with- 
out the other, as Darwin here confesses, would have been a serious 
hindrance in the struggle for life, and, if his theory be true, could 
not have long sutvived. As in the formation of the eye and ear, 
modifications occurring at different starting points, and each develop- 
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ing along an independent line, must have united in a concert of action 
before they could be of any advantage ; so, independent, synchro- 
nous and corresponding changes must have occurred in both the 
body and brain of the brute to have produced the man, even waiv- 
ing the question of his being distinctively endowed with a moral, 
accountable nature. Selection from minute, indefinite variations, 
such as Darwin supposes, could have here played no part. 
Would creation be a misnomer for such a circle of change? Brutes, 
though thus men’s progenitors, could have sustained to them no 
closer relation than the soil to the flowers, which from it open their 
tinted and perfumed petals. 

Darwin argues that, as it is uncertain whether man descended 
from the small chimpanzee or the great gorilla, it cannot be said 
that man has physically degenerated, and surmises that had man been 
large, strong and ferocious like the latter, he would probably, 
though not necessarily, have failed to become social, and thus been 
checked in his development, and that hence it might have been of 
an immense advantage to him to have sprung from some compara- 
tively weak creature ; remarking that his slight strength and speed 
are more than counterbalanced, first, by his intellectual superiority, 
through which even while still barbarous, he has formed for him- 
self weapons and tools; and, second, by his social qualities, leading 
him to give and receive aid. He thinks that primeval, ape-like men 
could have successfully battled for life if naked Fuegians have been 
able to survive despite a wretched climate, if puny Bushmen have 
kept at bay the wild beasts of South Africa, and if the dwarfed 
Esquimaux yet withstand the darkness and the frost at the Pole. 

This position, however, presupposes the brain of the brute to be 
capable of self improvement, and to differ from the human not in 
kind, but simply in degree, a position which is not only left un- 
proved, but which many eminent writers have forcibly argued to be 
incapable of proof. 

Darwin holds with Lubbock that savages will lift themselves with- 
out the aid of outside influences to higher states of civilization, by 
naturally selecting and transmitting beneficial individual peculiari- 
ties. There are no facts confirming this. He grants’ that it is 
very difficult to form any judgment why one particular tribe, and not 
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another, has been successful and risen in civilization. Many savages 
are in the same condition as when first discovered several centuries 
ago. As Mr. Bagehot has remarked, we are apt to look at progress 
as the normal rule in human society, but history refutes this. The 
ancients did not even entertain the idea, nor do the Orientals now. 
According to another high authority, Mr. Maine, with the greatest 
part of mankind there never has appeared a particle of desire for the 
improvement of civil institutions. After quoting all this approvingly, 
Darwin remarks: ‘‘The problem of the first advance of savages 
toward civilization is at present much too difficult to be solved.” 
This is paying a poor compliment to his theory of the survival of 
the fittest. The fact is, men are a lapsed race and have no power of 
self-rescue. Why did the cultured Greeks waste away rather than 
spread over all Europe? Where is now the once dominant Spanish 
nation? How was it the Roman Empire finally succumbed to the 
wild barbarian hordes that came down like a cloud of locusts upon 
its proud capital? Whence the Dark Ages of history? ‘These and 
other similar queries Darwin raises and acknowledges them difficult 
of answer. Has he not called up Banquo’s ghost that will not 
down? To me some of his pages are sources of constant surprise. 
Seemingly unconscious of the force of his many admissions, he 
furnishes the very weapons which can be used fatally against him. 
Shall we attribute this singular conduct to candor, or shall we regard 
him as bewildered at times by some of the sturdy and well-aimed 
blows of his antagonists ? 

In examining the phenomena of homologous growth, the question 
naturally suggests itself, Is utility always the end aimed at, or is the 
securing of mere beauty or mere variety in any single instance a 
controlling purpose? If the latter is true, then the hypothesis of the 
survival of the fittest is fatally at fault, as its author has felt himself 
forced to confess. 

Darwin proved, strange as it may seem, the very first one to enter 
the lists against his own theory, openly acknowledging that in the 
colors and forms of flowers the forces of correlated growth ‘‘do 
modify important structures independent of utility, and, therefore, 
of a natural selection.”” But we need not enter the vegetable king- 
dom to find overwhelming testimony against the soundness of his 
philosophy. 

There is a class of microscopic animals, the Diatomaceae, who 
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have existed in such vast numbers that whole mountains have been 
found composed of their remains. The forms of their infinitesimal 
shells when magnified are discovered to be of most exquisite beauty 
and of every conceivable pattern. ‘In the same drop of moisture,” 
writes Argyll, ‘‘there may be some dozen or twenty forms, each 
with its own distinctive pattern, all as constant as they are distinc- 
tive, yet having all apparently the same habits, and without any per- 
ceptible difference of function.’’ Neither sexual nor natural selection 
has any governing influence here. Mere ornament and variety is the 
evident aim. 

Dr. Carpenter, in his Introduction to the Study of the Foramini- 
fera,* says: ‘*The physiologist has a case in which those vital ope- 
rations which he is elsewhere accustomed to see carried on by an 
elaborate apparatus are performed without any special instruments 
whatever ; a little particle of apparently homogeneous jelly chang- 
ing itself into a greater variety of forms than the fabled Proteus, 
laying hold of its food without members, swallowing it without a 
mouth, digesting it without a stomach, appropriating its nutritious 
material without absorbent vessels or a circulating system, moving 
from place to place without muscles, feeling, if it has any power to 
feel, without nerves, propagating itself without genital organs, and 
not only this, but in many instances forming shelly coverings of a 
symmetry and complexity not surpassed by those of any testaceous 
animals.” Darwin remarks®: ‘‘ The most probable view in regard 
to the splendid tints of many of the lowest animals seems to be that 
their colors are the direct result either of the chemical nature or the 
minute structure of their tissues, independently of any benefit thus 
derived.” He attributes the beauty of the maiden’s cheek to the 
color of the arterial blood ;—the extreme beauty of some of the 
naked sea-slugs to the bilary glands seen through the translucent in- 
teguments. But are not the tints of autumn, of sunset and of 
flower petal, susceptible of like explanation? There is no sexual 
selection, and consequently no secondary sexual characteristics 
among mollusks, yet they are beautifully colored and shaped. Dar- 
win admits these colors to have no use as a protection, and accounts 
for them by the nature of the tissues, while the sculpture of the 
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shells he attributes to their manner of growth. Suppose he were 
asked to explain the origin of London Bridge. Would he answer, 
think you, that it is the result of certain mechanical and chemical 
forces working under fixed laws ; yet nothing is more settled in science 
than that these very forces performed the entire work. All the will 
of man has done is to direct them in their working. 

Note the tropical butterflies. Mr. Bates, quoted by Darwin as of 
high authority, has proved that their gorgeous colors are not due to 
the greater heat and moisture to which they are exposed; that 
though both sexes in many cases are subject to the same conditions 
and live on the same food, they so widely differ, the mate being 
gaily dressed, while the female goes about in plain Quaker costume, 
that naturalists for a long while ranked them as of different genera; 
and that both sexes in other cases are alike in external appearance, 
both presenting very broad and brilliantly tinted wings. Darwin 
affirms his belief that the same causes have probably affected the 
color in all the cases, as the same type is preserved. As neither 
sexual selection, nor environment, nor habits of life, nor purposes 
of protection are concerned evidently in many, to what cause can 
this display of marvelous beauty be attributed? What hinders a 
belief that the same Divine Artist who painted the sunset, the rain- 
bow, the flowers and the autumnal glory, garnished also these winged 
blossoms of the wood ? 

‘¢ The ocelli on the feathers of the Argus pheasant are,” remarks 
Darwin,” ‘so beautifully shaded that they stand out like a ball lying 
loosely within a socket. * * * These feathers have been shown 
to several artists, and all have expressed their admiration at the per- 
fect shading. It may well be asked, could such artistically shaped 
ornaments have been formed by means of sexual selection?’”’ This 
question the author answers in the affirmative. But how happens 
it that choices made by birds in seasons of courtship, out of infinite 
variations of adornment, result in a work of such high art? Have 
these choices, granting them to have been made, been guided by a 
capricious taste, or are they but one, and that too a subordinate one, 
of many agencies organized and controlled by a self-conscious will for 
the embodiment in color and form of some definitely preconceived 
ideal? Darwin attempts to show that minute steps have been taken 
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in forming the ocellus,—that there has been a gradual approach to- 
ward the resemblance to the balland socket. But in the case of the 
mouth of the whale, and the throat of the kangaroo, as Mivart 
has shown, the entire departure from the ordinary construction must 
have been effected at once. Why may not the ocellus have as sud- 
denly appeated in all its completeness? But even if his explanation 
of its origin be true as far as it goes, it still leaves the mystery un- 
solved how the coloring is, as he states it, ‘‘ redistributed either cen- 
trifugally or centripetally.”” Thatin shape and shading high art 
should be approached, and approached with such constancy, and 
that the birds should have been possessed of such refined esthetic 
tastes as to make the right choices, and furthermore, that variations 
should have occurred at all from which choices could be made, are 
accompanying phenomena demanding explanation at the hands of 
Darwin, before the meed of praise can be awarded him for having 
unraveled the mystery of the real origin of the ocellus. 

In his Descent of Man" he makes one of those strange, seemingly 
suicidal, confessions to which I have alluded. He says: ‘‘ No one, 
I presume, will attribute the shading, which has excited the admira- 
tion of many experienced artists, to chance, to a fortuitous concourse 
of atoms of coloring matter. That these ornaments should have 
been formed through the selection of many successive variations, 
not one of which was originally intended to produce the ball-and- 
socket effect, seems as incredible as that one of Raphael’s Madonnas 
should have been formed by the selection of chance daubs of 
paint made by a long succession of young artists, not one of whom 
intended at first to draw the human figure.’ Here he witnesses to 
some intelligent working toa definite end. Here he appears to grant 
that a certain species of bird comes upon the stage charged with a 
distinct mission, the work of producing on a feather canvass a pict- 
ure whose shading shall be of such faultless finish that the foremost 
painters of the age shall bear testimony that it is indeed the work of 
a master. 

I fail to see why it would not be reasonable to claim that at the 
very instant the tide of taste turned in the mind of the Argus pheas- 
ant, the very instant the new pattern was set, the new impetus given, 
a new creation occurred. Suppose that, at some time, the directing, 
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germinal power of an acorn becomes so affected that instead of ~ 
growing up into a genuine, old-fashioned oak, one or two of the 
characteristics of an elm make their appearance, and that in the 
next generation one or two more are added, and thus little by little 
the change goes on, until all the characteristics of the one have 
been supplanted by those of the other. Although centuries are 
consumed in perfectly embodying the new ideal, yet are we not war- 
ranted in saying that the moment the new germinal impulse is given, 
that moment a new creative fiat goes forth? The laws of sexual 
and natural selection, of inheritance, of homologous growth, as 
well as all the other laws of life whose nature is yet unknown, are, 
as we have remarked, but methods of working. The birds and 
brutes are unconscious instruments ; ‘they are blind to the final con- 
summation. ‘The directive force that finally produces the ball and 
socket ocellus is no less mysterious than that force which is wrapped 
up within the walls of an acorn or the faces of acrystal. The 
fact that the botanist can point out each step in the process of de- 
velopment whereby the oak is fashioned out of dew, air, soil and 
sunlight, that he can talk learnedly of the osmotic force, does not 
prove that he has solved the riddle of growth, nor does his show- 
ing that centuries are necessary to bring the tree to perfection lift 
the hiding curtain a single inch. W. W. KINSLEy. 








A FORTNIGHT IN SICILY. 


W HAT is the reason that of the thousands of English-speaking 

travelers who go to Naples every year, not one out of fifty 
thinks of crossing the narrow straits that separate the Italian conti- 
nent from Sicily? I think it must be ignorance. Thus I heard a 
young man say the other day that it was about as far from Naples to 
Messina as from New York to Bermuda. ‘‘ Why,” said I, ‘ you can 
go in no more time than it takes to go from New York to Boston.” 
And from Reggio, which is nearly the southernmost point of Calabria, 
to Messina, is a distance of only two miles. 

Then another reason is that nobody knows anything about Sicily. 
It is supposed to be a country of earthquakes and brigands, and a 
continually changing government. And so it is; all these evils 
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flourish in Sicily, though not to such an extent as to make it un- 
safe or disagreeable to travel there. But while our recollections 
of Rome and Athens are fresh enough, everybody seems to forget 
the familiar classic names of Pelorus and Lilyboeum and the Fretum 
Siculum. Syracuse and Agrigentum and Naxos are almost as com- 
mon names in ancient history as the great cities of the mother coun- 
try; and yet the tourist who has trodden a dozen times the hack- 
neyed Campo Vaccino and Appian Way, never thinks of the Sicilian 
treasures which a journey of two days might bring him. 

Just remember how Sicily has been the prey of almost every 
nation in Europe. The ‘‘ Thrinacria’’ of Homer has excited the 
cupidity of the Greeks, Romans, Vandals, Saracens, Normans, Ger- 
mans, French and Spaniards in succession. And all have left the 
traces of their occupation. The Greeks built the splendid amphi- 
theatres of Syracuse, the Saracens left behind thein the strange 
romantic castle of La Zisa in Palermo, and the Normans that monu- 
ment of patient industry, the cathedral of Monreale. Syracuse 
and Girgenti are full of the remains of ancient greatness. Palmero 
contains many relics of medieval art to delight the souls of the ad- 
mirers of Gothic, and Taormina presents, in some respects, the finest 
panorama in Europe. 

For Sicily is not only covered with the remains of the nations who 
have successively inhabited it: it is one of the fairest and most beau- 
tiful spots on earth. If in some terrific revolution or stupendous 
effort of the government to put down brigandage, the tempies of 
Girgenti and the cathedral of Monreale should be blown up, Sicily 
will still remain ‘‘ another Eden, demi-Paradise.”” The beauty 
of that rocky shore encircling the base of Mt. Etna, the great 
snowy mass of that volcano rising up suddenly from luxuriant plains 
of oranges, aloes and cactus, and the soft, dreamy loveliness of the 
low line of hills that makes a background for the ruins of Syracuse, 
will never disappear or be destroyed until those great geological 
changes which not we nor our remotest posterity shall live to see. 

Just think of aloes three times the height of a tall man, cactus so 
thick as to form hedges in the country and convenient places for 
drying clothes in the sun, and orange orchards a mile long. All 
these flourish in rank abundance outside the walls of Palermo; so 
that, alluding to the famous saying veder Napoli e poi morire, some 
one said veder Palermo e poi vivere: i. e., if a man wanted to die 
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after he had seen the beauty of Naples, he would want to live after 
he had seen the beauty of Palermo. Oranges and lemons are ripe 
in this delicious climate at a season when we are drenched with cold 
rains, or wrapped in ice and snow. A soldier who had served in 
Sicily told me that during the summer months fruit was in such pro- 
fusion that it was worth literally nothing but the cost of transporta- 
tion, and the soldiers could take what they pleased from the trees 
without being called to account. All over that rocky volcanic 
island, where the soil is rough and jagged as if the lava-currents had 
frozen suddenly when they rushed boiling and seething down from 
Etna, wherever a handful of dust has been collected, there numbers 
of green plants find nourishment enough in a few inches of ‘‘ barren 
earth.” In Apriland May the ground is carpeted with flowers of a 
thousand different colors, and the cloisters of Monreale steam with 
the natural incense of orange-blossoms. 

Such is the beautiful island which crowds of educated and really 
appreciative travelers neglect every year, which I scarcely thought 
of visiting during a five months’ stay in Italy in 1867, and saw for 
the first time last year on my way from Athens to Naples and Rome. 
We had glorious weather from the Piraeus along the shores of Greece 
and thence across to Messina. The sea was of the deep blue that 
almost melts into the sky, and the mountains acquired that unearthly 
purple tone at sunset, which can only be seen in Italy and the more 
favored regions of the South. The boat reached Messina late one 
afternoon after a two-days’ voyage from the Piraeus, and we did not 
go ashore until the next morning. What a dreadful undertaking it 
is, this going ashore—the sdarco, as they call it. As Brindisi con- ’ 
tains the only wharf in Italy, in other towns you are taken ashore in 
small boats. The scene comes nearer my idea of Pandemonium 
than anything I ever beheld on sinful earth. Around the dark mass 
of the Austrian Lloyd or Afessageries steamer there floats, or rather 
jumps, a variety of small boats and boatmen, contending for the 
honor of taking the traveler to the dogana or custom-house ; for in 
Italy every town of any importance has its custom-house, from which 
generally however a mezzo-franco will protect you. The little boats 
jump up and down, and the boatmen wrangle among themselves in - 
a jargon which is incomprehensible, even to the Italians. They are 
a study of human nature and race, these boatmen, with their savage 
untamed ways. I was ferried ashore by a wild-looking lad, with his 
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trousers rolled up and his shirt rolled down to such an extent that it 
produced very much the effect of having no clothes on at all. His 
hair, thick and matted, stood out straight in the wind, and evidently 
he spent half his time in the water, for he looked as much like a fish 
as like a man. On reaching the shore, although there was a tariff, 
and the Greek gentleman I was with had made a bargain, we had 
a fight about the price, for who ever did anything in Italy without a 
fight? There is an English saying to the effect that all is fair in love 
and war, and in Italy they have a saying, or at all events act up to 
it, that all is fair with English and Americans. No sooner do they 
see a forestiere, which word, though in the dictionary it means for- 
eigner, in practice means Euglish or American, than they think 
they have chance for unlimited extortion. The only thing to do is 
to disregard their oaths and entreaties, throw the money down on 
the ground and walk away. This is sure to bring them to their 
senses. 

Messina is built on the edge of a hill, and is shut in on all sides, 
except towards the sea, by the mountains of Sicily and Calabria. 
The part along the harbor is built in the shape of a crescent, like 
the lower part of Regent street in London. Here is the principal 
hotel, and here is to be found that population, living partly on land 
and partly in the water, that one always sees in Italian towns. They 
are wild-looking animals that keep up a screeching and quarrelling 
all day long in a language composed of bits of all languages, which 
they have probably picked up from sailors. Swarms of these 
scantily-clad creatures, with Phrygian caps, lie in the dirt eating 
oranges all day long. They bring to mind the witches in Macbeth, 

So wild in their attire ; 

That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 

And yet are on’t, 
or what a friend of mine said about an exceptionally wild Irish cook 
that he had picked up, that ‘if you met her in the woods you would 
shoot her.”’ There is very little to be seem in Messina, in the tech- 
nical sense of that word. When I was a child I was quite familiar 
with the cathedral from a picture of it in Knight’s Shakespeare, but 
found the reality disappointing. It has suffered so much from earth- 
quakes and other causes that but little of the original plan remains. 
There is a wonderful high altar in Florentine mosaic, in which birds 
and flowers and different emblems are marvellously inlaid upon a 
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groundwork of lapis-lazuli. One of the acolytes of the cathedral 
showed me the beauties of the place. He was an interesting boy, 
fifteen years old, with that dreamy and rather mournful type of face 
which is seen in the picture of St. Stanislaus Kopta by Spagnoletto. 
Even at his tender age he had begun to study for the priesthood; and 
though content to die to the world, the world evidently had allure- 
ments for him still. I found that he had certain hours for studying 
Latin, history, etc., then I said: ‘‘I suppose you have certain 
hours for play.”” A shade crossed the poor boy’s face as he answered 
in that beautiful language which is as sweet as music: ‘‘AA/ per 
noi no; ilguico non: i.e. (for us there's no such thing as play). 
Good God! Under this sapphire sky, upon these enchanting shores 
which have made Sicily a favorite residence for kings and queens from 
the frozen North, where the husbandman scarcely feels the weight 
of toil, where the young goats frisk upon the mountains, and the 
insects buzz about in the sunshine full of delight, as the orange-trees 
filled with the joy of existence are lavishly dropping their golden 
fruit into the sea, all the joy and innocent mirth of life was to be 
shut out from this child of man, who was born of a woman, had 
but a short time to live and that full of misery. And see how the 
plan followed by the Roman priests succeeds. Their policy of lay- 
ing on men a burden heavier than they can bear, so far from manu- 
facturing saints, has filled Italy with a class of priests for whom the 
people have a deep-rooted contempt. They are a repulsive, dirty 
lot, and if report be true, many, nay the majority, are ‘earthly, 
sensual, devilish.’ One might truly say, parodying the familiar 
lines of the old hymn, that in this delicious isle ‘‘ every prospect 
pleases, and only frzes¢s are vile.” 

Another night conveyed me to Palermo, the largest and most im- 
portant of Sicilian cities, which was as great in medizeval as Syracuse 
in ancient times. Palermo is, amongst other things, famous for 
brigands. Unfortunately the Sicilians are touchy about brigands, 
just as people who live on the Delaware river are touchy about chills 
and fever; they are always bad a few miles up the river, but it is 
perfectly safe here. So it is with the brigands, and I found it 
almost impossible to discover the true state of the case. Some of 
the people said it was dangerous to walk in the streets after dark ; 
others said, ‘‘ You can roam over the country at pleasure.”” One 
man said that in taking a carriage it was better not to engage the 
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driver long beforehand, lest he should give notice to the foe to be 
on the watch. 

This latter difficulty I disposed of by taking no carriage at all, but 
walking five miles beyond the walls to Monreale. I saw no brigands, 
and indeed it seemed impossible that there should be any, for the 
high-road was an almost uninterrupted street ; there were crowds of 
people both on horseback and on foot, and there were soldiers 
stationed at intervals. The brigands must have been in league with 
the whole population, including the army, in order to do any mis- 
chief. I passed, what always interests me, great flocks of goats 
driven by goatherds in that intensely picturesque dress made entirely 
of goat-skin with the hair turned outwards. 

The walk from Palermo to Monreale is unsurpassed by anything 
in Italy. There is a-luxuriant wilderness of semi-tropical plants 
stretching far away to the sea, and everything was green as mid- 
summer, though it was a few days after Christmas. After a time 
the road leaves the plain and encircles the rather steep ascent to the 
top of the hill where Monreale stands. The shining white road 
winds round and round the mountain through scenes of enchanting 
beauty, where the busts of great men repose in quiet dignity on the 
turning-points of the road, dolphins and nymphs pour water into 
marble basins that glitter in the sun, and satyrs with hideous faces 
leer out of the foliage. The view from the top, from the windows 
of the monastery, defies description. You look over a great plain 
golden with oranges, and gorgeous with flowers of a thousand differ- 
ent hues, and all this splendor toned down by the melancholy shade 
of the olive-trees; it is bounded on three sides by hills, the nearest 
being clad in warm luscious green, and the distant hills bathed in the 
ethereal blue which distance and especially Italian distance gives ; 
and there is an opening like a golden gate, beyond which lies the 
‘‘calm immensity” of the sea, and the city of Palermo reposing 
lazily upon the waters. Our own poet, Longfellow, must have had 
some such scene in his mind’s eye when he wrote those lines, so 
familiar to all lovers of Italy: 


Land of the Madonna, 
How beautiful it is! It seems a garden 
Of Paradise. . - * * 
* * Long years ago 
I wandered as a youth among its bowers, 
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And never from my heart has faded quite 
Its memory, that like a summer sunset, 
Encircles with a ring of purple light 

All the horizon of my youth. 

The church at Monreale is decidedly the greatest monument the 
Normans have left of their long occupation of Sicily. Dissertations 
on architecture are apt to be dull, so I confine myself to the mosaics, 
which are the glory of the place. Somebody who took the trouble 
to calculate the amount of space which they occupy, found it to be 
the incredibly large area of 80,000 square feet. The lower portions 
of the walls are covered with pure white marble, divided into com- 
partments by bands of mosaic glittering with those gold-colored 
pebbles, which look so much like gold that during some Spanish 
occupation of Sicily, the soldiers composing the garrison stole them, 
mistaking them for the precious metal. Above this panelling the 
mosaics begin, and spread themselves all over the walls and roof, a 
firmament of bright gold, and overlaid with the glowing forms 
of saints and angels, the seraphim in burning row, the cheru- 
bim who are near the Most High, patriarchs and prophets who 
prepared the way of Christ, virgins arrayed in spotless white and 
bearing lilies, the types of their own innocence and purity, martyrs 
crimsoned in their life-hlood, the twelve Apostles, and all the host of 
heaven. It is a sight to be remembered as long as one lives, and 
would be a consolation in the hour of death. 

There is another church in Palermo, the Capella Palatina, in the 
same style of architecture, and if possible more imposing than Mon- 
reale, though not a fifth the size. That is a great difficulty at 
Monreale ; the church is so vast that the mosaics, vast as they are, 
seem lost, and one has to look for them. They are far up on the 
roof, and you require an opera glass to see them. But the Cap- 
ella Palatina is of such a size that its splendor is close by and all 
around. Its walls too are covered with gold blending beautifully 
with the rich tints of the robes of the figures taken from the Old and 
New Testaments. After the service in the chapel is over, the fumes 
of incense lingering around the altar give the effect of clouds 
hiding and toning down some of this gorgeous magnificence. 

From Palermo I went all around Sicily in a retrograde motion 
to Syracuse. The steamer was a detestable little boat of the 
Florio Company, which was mercilessly tossed about by the 
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waves. What was my horror to see all the passengers, as well 
as the Captain, mate, and servants, looking at me as if I had 
been a wild beast, and wondering at my courage, audacity, etc. 
Never before having been praised for those virtues, I demanded 
an explanation, and was told that the Southern coast of Sicily 
was extremely dangerous, owing to the absence of harbors; that 
very few travelers ever attempted it, and the last boat had been 
kept a fortnight in Trapani! So I had before me the horror of be- 
ing detained for two weeks in a little Sicilian town, with nothing to 
do and no resources but two or three Tauchnitz volumes in my 
trunk, which was unfortunately in the hold, and a Russian grammar. 
That fortunately would have occupied a great deal of time. The 
boat, if it left the harbor of Trapani at all, was to do so at mid- 
night, so I went to bed trembling. But imagine my delight at 
waking up early the next morning and finding that we were in mo- 
tion. The dangers of the Southern coast were as nothing com- 
pared to the fortnight in Trapani. The Southern coast is pictur- 
esque and beautiful, with a great many small towns, all of which had 
at least one very big church with a very big dome. Swany isa 
word that would describe much of the scenery in Italy; for in that 
beautiful country the sun is truly the source of life and light, spread- 
ing an atmosphere of cheerfulness and content over the otherwise 
most miserable districts. The last morning Etna was in full sight, 
and Etna is, in some respects, the most imposing mountain in Eu- 
rope. The Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa are but links of a great 
chain, and unless you were told you would scarcely know that they 
were higher than others of the same chain. But Etna is a vast con- 
tinent of ice and snow, rising abruptly from the most fertile plains 
in Europe. Its base is washed by the deep blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean, and the gorgeous coloring of its lower slopes fades away 
imperceptibly into the eternal snows that crown the summit. 

So soon as I landed in Syracuse, after passing that irresistible 
nuisance the dogana, my luggage and I were conveyed to the ‘‘ To- 
canda del Sole,’’ (Sun Hotel,) which so lately as the publication of 
the last edition of Murray was the best of Syracusan inns. The best 
that can be said for it now is that it is primitive. I had in my bed- 
room a floor of stone scantily covered with carpet, and ate my 
dinner, which was composed chiefly of maccaroni, in a room also 
with stone floor and no windows at all, so that fortunately they 
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could not be open; but the door was open, and thus to all intents 
and purposes I dined out of doors, which is never pleasant in Janu- 
ary, even in Sicily. The host was literally a A¢//ingly handsome 
Sicilian, for he was one of those whom you always think of with 
flashing daggers in their hands and bent on murderous intents. He 
said he had a brother in America, who lived at Buenos Ayres, but 
frequently went up to New York. 

The great attraction of Syracuse is the classic remains of its for- 
mer greatness ; and these, I should say, are decidedly the third in 
Europe; ranking next after Rome and Athens. They have that 
peculiar melancholy background which makes such a beautiful set- 
ting for things whose glory has departed. The hills are low, form- 
ing a blue line behind the town, broken here and there by the um- 
brella-pines ; and there are those long white roads so common in 
Italy, that are dazzling at mid-day, but lose their brightness at sun- 
set when they fade out in the distance. All bears a look of decay, 
which is unrelieved by any activity in the present. Naples is one of 
the liveliest, noisiest cities in the world. Rome being an eternal 
city, has never a look of torpor and deadness, even in the midst of 
its ruins. Athens is a thriving modern town. But Syracuse is only a 
memento mort. ‘There seems to be no trade, and nothing of modern 
times at all but life. There is always that in an Italian town: the 
gay dresses, and bright sunshine, and the violent gesticulation of 
the people, give the idea of life, though all else be dead. 

They have two theatres in Syracuse, which are remarkable as hav- 
ing been largely hollowed out of one stone. We hear many com- 
plaints now-a-days of flimsy, insubstantial building, but these men 
of old built as if not for time but for eternity, and it brings to mind 
the description of the proud in the Psalms, ‘‘ they think that their 
house shall continue forever.’’ Instead of heaping up stones which 
might be thrown down, and not one left standing upon another, they 
hollowed amphitheatres out of the living rock. Here in these 
mighty play-houses of ancient Syracuse, the wild beasts of the arena, 
and the gladiator bleeding and vanquished upon the sands, were 
treading the same stone as the fair lady high up among the specta- 
tors, pointing with her thumb downwards, and making the merciless 
signal for death. Such buildings can never be ruins in the proper 
sense of the word, until some more geological eras have passed 
away, which shall so alter the condition of the earth as to render it 
no longer recognizable to the present race of men. 
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There is a species of pits in Syracuse called Zatomie, which are 
perfectly unique. Amidst much discussion as to their origin and uses, 
it seems to be generally agreed that they were used as quarries. To 
the American mind there is not much that is picturesque in the idea 
of a quarry, and yet these are some of the most picturesque spots on 
earth. ‘The most beautiful is the Latomia de’Capuccini, so called 
because it is close by the church of the Capuchins. It is a vast 
cavern, deeper than a respectable house is high, cut out of the 
stone, with its walls polished and quite smooth. Two immense piers 
of stone are left to support the roof, and give somewhat of the 
appearance of a cathedral underground, with nave and aisles, 
but long disused for all purposes of worship. For the ground, 
which is undulating, is thickly planted with orange trees and 
cypresses. Then there is an undergrowth of roses and acanthi; 
and the great masses of rock that have fallen down from the roof 
are entirely covered with olives and fig trees; and where these have 
left any space that a few gleams of sunshine can reach, it is filled up 
with ivy and other vines. The walls are smooth and shining, and 
curtained with wild creepers. In one place I saw a tree, to all ap- 
pearance growing out of a large stone, without a handful of earth 
wherein its roots could find nourishment. And only by examining 
the spot carefully did I discover that the root, after striking the sur- 
face of the rock, had split into several smaller trunks which wound 
themselves around the stone before they reached the ground. It is 
a marvel of fertility even in Sicily—nature gone mad and asserting 
its rights over man as it did at the first, as it has often done since, 
and is to do in the end. 

There are other Zatomie, all of the same general type. One is 
now used by rope makers, and is called the ‘‘Grotta de’ Corderi.” 
There are men and women in gay Sicilian costumes, stretching 
ropes from one end of the vast cavern to another; they move about 
with a brisk motion, and the effect is very much that of a gorgeous 
ballet or Christmas pantomime, where sometimes a whole act is 
passed in the bowels of the earth. 

Syracuse is a city which might be said to consist of two tiers, for 
there is almost as much of interest underground as there is above the 
earth, amongst other things, a curious cavern known as the ‘‘ Ear of 
Dionysius.”” It is in the shape horizontally of the letter S, and ver- 
tically it is narrow and pointed like an ass’s ear. Its acoustic prop- 
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erties are so marvellous that the tyrant Dionysius used to station 
himself comfortably above, and thence he could hear plainly all that 
was said, even though it might be in the lowest whisper, by the 
prisoners who were languishing in the dungeons below. . 

The catacombs too are scarcely inferior in interest to those of 
Rome, or those of Kieff, in Russia. They are of uncertain extent, 
and all that can be said of them is that they are vast, for, according 
to some authorities, they are eight miles long, while others think 
they reach to Catania, a distance of sixty miles. There are three 
tiers one above another, and their chief beauty lies in the frequent 
openings into the outer world, so that from these dismal labyrinthine 
passages underground there appear occasionally the most charming 
glimpses of the surrounding country. 

The last night I was in Syracuse being the Epiphany, the murder- 
ous-looking individual with a brother in Buenos Ayres, took me to 
a suppressed convent where they had the fraesefe, or representation 
of the holy manger at Bethlehem. In the end of the church where 
once the altar stood, was a large platform covered with grass, and 
trees in miniature, and rock-work, part of which represented the 
Ear of Dionysius, in whose gloomy vaults were men and women 
making cheese. The puppets were all dressed in the Sicilian cos- 
tume, and the central group of course was composed of Mary and 
Joseph and the attendant angels in adoration before the holy Child. 
This was all very solemn, and the simplicity of it very touching. It 
seemed to bring the Star of Bethlehem, and the infant Saviour, and 
all the incidents and actors of the ‘‘sweet story of old”’ so near 
to us. 

That morning I had been to Pontificial High Mass in the cathe- 
dral. Such anexhibition! First, there was a service at a side altar, 
with a great many priests ‘‘saying the office’? and behaving out- 
rageously. One of them amused himself by spitting with much 
dexterity and to a great distance. After a while some dozen 
bishops came in, whose conduct was if possible worse than that of 
the priests. They sat there with their gross, sensual faces, and plainly 
showing that they were very much bored by what was going on. 
Two of them seemed to me to be quarreling, for they looked at each 
other like thunder clouds, and talked in loud, angry tones. Perhaps, 
however, it was only a discussion, in which they were growing 
warm. I had not the slightest idea what all this bad behavior 
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meant, but it seems they were dressing the archbishop, who appeared 
presently all ready for Pontificial High Mass. He was a repulsive- 
looking creature, and so fat that he literally waddled. His feet were 
quite shapeless, toes and instep and the distinctions of ordinary feet 
being lost in fat. Sitting in his chair, he preached a sermon which 
was not devoid of a certain kind of eloquence. The small congre- 
gation left their seats and crowded round the archiepiscopal throne 
to hear it, and there was a murmur of applause and suppressed bravos 
when it was over. From the fact of his looking at me and shaking 
his fist at me through the entire oration, which consisted chiefly of 
denunciations of heretics, I had the vanity to suppose that much of 
it was meant for my benefit. 

The last place I saw in Sicily was Taormina, or as it was in classic 
times, Tauromenium. It is on a mountain, perhaps three-quarters 
of an hour’s walk above the railway station. There is a ruined 
theatre not of unusual interest, but everybody should go to look 
at it and brave the loquacious custode for the sake of the mag- 
nificent panorama it affords of the Sicilian coast. I do not like 
panoramas as a general rule. They are apt to be spotty, and in the 
multiplicity of objects seen, nothing is seen well. Maps in nature 
are very apt to be like maps on paper, a number of different colors, 
in which you would not know which was land or which was sea 
unless you were told. But at Taormina there are distinct objects 
clearly relieved against what some one called a ‘‘ background of 
infinity.” Through the ruined and broken arches of the amphi- 
theatre there shines the bright expanse of the sea, and the rocky 
line of the coast stretching away past Naxos to Catania and Syra- 
cuse. Then close by is the ancient town, like Sicily itself filled with 
bits of broken buildings of every age, and the most prominent 
object in the whole scene is the snowy mass of Etna a doping majes- 
tically down to the sea. 

It was a pleasant way of ending my short tour in Sicily, the 
beauties of nature which are perennial set in a framework of the 
decaying, perishable beauties of art. I hope it may long linger in 
my memory like the ‘‘summer sunset ’’ of the Golden Legend. And I 
would advise any one who loves the beauty of Italy, who has seen 
the lake of Como, and the Campagna, and Sorrento, to visit those 
shores, of which I shall always cherish an affectionate remembrance. 
In our life which is generally so dull and commonplace, it is refresh- 
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ing to see places which we have known in books and pictures, 
and tread the ways that were familiar to us in our childish dreams. 
Some of these dreams perhaps were more beautiful than the reality, 
but with Sicily that can never be. Raise your expectations as high 
as you can, read the most enchanting descriptions that you can find 
in poets of an earthly Paradise, and nothing will be disappointing 
in that beautiful island, which you will delight in while you are there, 
and long for after you have left it. H. I. M. 





GARFIELD’S PLAN OF RESUMPTION—BY VOTING OUR- 
SELVES BACK TO SPECIE.' 


ENERAL GARFIELD’S article on ‘‘ The Currency Conflict” 

in the Af/antic, for February, sheds nearly all the light on our. 
currency question that can be shed from books, and that is—none 
at all. Books can no more teach the American Congress how to 
resume specie payments than they could teach Girard how to get 
rich, Napoleon how to win a battle, or Webster how to make a 
speech. We have Congressmen who have read nothing. Garfield 
is far above these. But a statesman would be one who having read 
what has heretofore been done in a manner wisely applicable to 
other occasions and people, should now do something equally appli- 
cable to our own occasion and needs, and worthy of furnishing new 
reading matter to those who are to follow. So far as the article in 
the Atlantic Monthly indicates, Gen. Garfield is merely cramming 
precedents, not inventing new ones. Greeley thought he could re- 
sume simply by writing over the door of the U. S. Treasury, ‘‘The 
United States have resumed.”” His reserve fund for sustaining seven 
hundred millions of national and bank paper at par was simply ‘‘gush”’ 
and ‘‘sign painting.’”’ Garfield thinks to resume on a mere majority of 
votes. He regards the question not as one of means but of doctrines, 
not as requiring gold which we haven’t got and which, if given us, 
we couldn’t keep, but as requiring only votes, opinions, unanimity, 
a general hand-shaking all around, and a resolution to stand by coin 
as a Hindoo would stand by his God, whether he can see him or 
not—and even if he knows that the god in question is an imported 


iBy Van Buren Denslow, Professor of Political Science and Law in Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 
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gew-gaw of British manufacture, designed expressly for him on the 
theory that he is either a child or an ass. 

Has it crossed Gen. Garfield’s fancy that if the American people 
should vote unanimously to resume, Resumption would still be as 
far off, and no farther, than if they should vote unanimously not to? 
He informs us that Secretary Chase declared that no man could fore- 
see what mischief the greenbacks would do. Very likely, since no 
man can foresee anything. Also that the statesmen of 1862 were 
agreed that the only safe instrument of exchange known among men 
was ‘‘ standard coin, or paper convertible into coin at the will of the 
holder.’”” Gen. Garfield knows, with Albert Gallatin, that, ‘ of 
course the implied condition on which alone a paper currency can 
be redeemed is that it shall not be presented in any considerable 
quantities for redemption.”” We never-had a paper currency in the 
United States on which redemption could be maintained if more 
than a fifth of it were presented at a time. Hence the currency 
which he defines as the only safe one known among men is a pure 
figure of speech, an ideal abstraction. Nosuch thing was ever known 
among men. No one doubts that a paper money, at par with gold, 
has some advantages, so long as it continues redeemable, over one 
that is not. But it has this disadvantage compared with ours, that 
when its undue expansion produces depreciation, it is not detected 
at first, but keeps going on until the disastrous exposure and collapse. 
Then money which is to-day at par is to-morrow worthless, while the 
exact degree of depreciation in our present currency is always ap- 
parent. But no paper currency has ever been issued whose redemp- 
tion did not rest on contingencies. Even $70,000,000 of the notes 
of the Bank of England rest on the contingency of the government 
being able to repay to the bank the loan on which, in part, it was 
founded. The opinions of Fessenden, Sumner, Lovejoy and Stevens 
in 1862, are quoted, all going to show that they then thought the 
legal tender note would ruin the country and that they voted for it 
only on grounds of overwhelming necessity. What necessity there 
was of ruining the country in 1862 we fail to see; but admitting 
that these gentlemen thought the country needed ruining at that 
juncture and that the legal tender note was necessary for that pur- 
pose the result proves they were mistaken, and that the greenback 
note kept nearer par and did more good than their prophecies. 
The opinions of Jefferson, Burke, Webster, Macaulay, Bastiat, Cal- 
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houn, Alison, Doubleday, John Law and others are quoted in brief 
sentences, as a child would quote texts of Scripture, upon a point of 
science, to prove that they thought a medley of queer things, some 
of which Gen. Garfield holds to be ‘‘ hard money”’ and some ‘soft 
money ’”’ doctrines. He then defines ‘‘ hard money,” not as a cur- 
rency consisting of specie, but as paper money or ‘ credit currency” 
convertible into coin at the will of the holder. Does he forget that 
it was this very paper money, pretending to be convertible into coin, 
etc., which Mr. Webster thought had such a fertilizing effect upon 
the rich man’s field, by copiously irrigating it with the deep currents 
of perspiration which the fatal genius of Gen. Garfield’s ‘ hard 
money’’ caused to pour forth in never exhausted and illimitable 
cataracts from the poor man’s brow? 

Webster was not thinking of greenbacks at eighty-seven, but of 
bank notes purporting to be at par—of just the ‘‘ hard money” which 
Gen. Garfield proposes to bring us to—when he cursed them with 
his sophomorical exuberence of rhetoric and deficiency of econom- 
ical knowledge. 

In usurping the old Bentonian, Jacksonian name ‘‘ hard money” 
for the Garfield notion of a ‘‘ paper money redeemable in coin,” 
Gen. Garfield is borrowing the livery of an exploded school of In- 
dian-fighting political economists of the Daniel Boone and Kit Car- 
son order, under which to serve a modern constituency who have at 
least got rid of some of their old stupidity, but have not lost all their 
admiration for the names under which it went. Under pretence of 
giving us ‘‘ hard money,”’ Jackson aided in giving us in 1837, akind 
of.money which had $19 of inflation in it for one of specie reserve. 
If this be the political economy of Indian-fighting militia generals 
like Jackson and Benton, let us have no more of it. In addition to 
a general belief that a paper currency at par with specie is better 
than one below par, we need intelligent plans, efforts, labors and 
vast results before the change can be effected. It cannot be done 
by voting in Congress or at the polls. It implies and requires as 
essential prerequisites a considerable natural inflow of gold into the 
country, not as a forced measure but in payment for the excess of 
our exports over our imports—also a considerable excess of govern- 
ment revenue in gold over expenditures—also an improved, hopeful, 
buoyant condition of industry—toward none of which are we now 
tending. It requires that the debtor class shall be permitted to pay 
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their debts in the existing greenback currency, or if they pay them 
in gold or in a paper currency at par with gold, then that the nomi- 
nal sum be so reduced as to make the actual payment in gold, the 
same as if it were paid in greenbacks, otherwise resumption itself 
will ‘‘ water the rich man’s field with the sweat of the poor 
man’s brow.”’ It requires that either the government or the banks 
shall put forth a new paper currency at par with gold, and the re- 
demption of which at par with coin shall be assured. No step has 
yet been taken toward putting forth sucha gold note currency either 
by the banks or the government. It requires that such new cur- 
rency shall be voluntarily substituted for the old at their actual rela- 
tive values without substantial loss to any class. And when the 
government has furnished, or induced the banks to furnish, a paper 
medium in which business can be done on a basis at par with gold, 
that then, and not before, the legal tender law be repealed as to 
future contracts. It may yet be found that it requires that the Na- 
tional Banking System shall be welded into greater unity by estab- 
lishing one great Central Fiscal Agency, equalling in security and 
in capital and rivalling in dignity and importance the Bank of Eng- 
land, which shall be the central clearing house of the entire banking 
system, using the strongest banks in our leading cities as its branches, 
and affording such a basis of financial credit as shall attract to its 
vaults the gold which is now exported to countries where gold attains 
the highest utility it can ever attain, in béing the basis on which the 
bank-note is issued and the reserve fund by which it is held at par. 
It may, on the other hand, be found that the mutually skeptical, 
withering, consciously stupid and utterly paralytic tendencies which 
have characterized the inaction of Congress during ten years past, 
will crown the proofs beyond further argument that democratic 
institutions are a failure as concerns financial problems, since they 
admit of no wiser legislation at the capital than has previously been 
understood and ordered at the polls, which is equivalent to a veto 
on any wise legislation whatever. For however we may respect the 
will of the forty millions on questions of justite, of impulse, or of 
character, to suppose that the average view of the forty millions is 
financial sagacity, is to say that the American citizen is by birth a 
political economist and a financier. The American citizen himself 
would be the first to disclaim these attributes, if not on his own be- 
half at least on behalf of all the others of his class. Whatever else 
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may be found, it will not be discovered that the country can grow 
rich while its politicians are making war on the currency we have, 
without developing the sagacity to first substitute a better one in its 
place—like the philanthropic incendiary who should expect to clothe 
the people in velvets and silks by simply burning up such rags as 
they are now able to wear. 


DR. HORACE BUSHNELL. 


UR country is the poorer by the loss of a great, good man, of 
a bold thinker and a powerful writer, in the death of Dr. 
Bushnell of Hartford. In all the American churches, in literary 
and theological circles beyond the Atlantic, his loss will be felt and 
mourned ; while the elect few, who called him master, mourn for him 
as David mourned for Jonathan. The painful, suffering years of his 
later life were those in which his literary activity was greatest; we 
knew not what new surprise to expect from his unwearied pen; but 
now that death has closed the record we are already invited to form 
some estimate of the man’s whole work, and to measure his contri- 
butions to the intellectual and theological wealth of our literature. 
In that literature he holds a marked and peculiar place, as one of 
the few generative thinkers in the highest of the sciences, that 
America has to present, the others being Jonathan Edwards, Thomas 
C. Upham and John W. Nevin. 

He was the son of a farmer, and a native of Connecticut, born 
there in the second year of the century, and a Puritan of the Puri- 
tans. What his native State was to him may be seen in his “ His- 
torical Estimate of Connecticut ” (1851), which closes with that fine 
description of her record as ‘‘a history of practical greatness and 
true honor, illustrious in its beginning, serious and faithful in its 
progress, dispensing intelligence without the reward of fame, heroic 
for the right, instigated by no hope of applause ; independent, as 
not knowing how to be otherwise ; adorned with names of wisdom 
and greatness, fit to be revered as long as true excellence may have 
a place in the reverence of mankind.” 

It is superfluous to say that he studied at Yale, where he became a 
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tutor in 1829, after two experiments at editing a newspaper ( Zhe 
Journal of Commerce), and at teaching school (Norwich Academy). 
He was still undecided between the pulpit and the bar, and while he 
at last—and we think most wisely—fixed his choice upon theology, 
fondness for the study of jurisprudence seems never to have left him, 
but has left its traces upon all his theological works, even in those in 
which he is engaged in combatting theories borrowed by the gentle- 
men of one long robe from those of the other. After circulating 
for some time among the churches as a licensed preacher, he was 
called to the pastorate of the North Church of Hartford, which shows 
that he at once made his mark as a preacher—that being one of.the 
most important churches in the State. He remained its pastor for 
twenty-six years, only resigning in 1859 because of ill health. An 
oration on ‘‘ The True Wealth or Weal of Nations’’ (1837) gave 
him celebrity outside the circle of his own and the neighboring par- 
ishes, and some articles in periodicals showed such as had eyes to see 
that Bushnell was a man far above the average of his profession in 
incisiveness of thought and power of expression. 

But it was not till ten years after that oration that he came prom- 
inently before the theological public, as a setter-forth of strange 
doctrines. He had been led, both by his own thinking and by his 
study of the Puritan theologians of both sides of the ocean, to 
doubt the soundness of the theory of conversion current in the 
New England churches, and indeed in prett y much all of the bodies 
called Evangelical. That theory he saw had come into New Eng- 
land with the Methodist movement, which Whitfield originated and 
Jonathan Edwards patronized. It had met with some timid protest 
at the time, but had made head because espoused by the most 
ardent and living preachers of the day. It set up the conscious 
conversion of adults as the one door of admission to the church, 
and taught that up to a certain point in his life every human being 
does and must continue in a state of enmity to God, all his best 
acts being not merely tainted with sin and imperfection, but them- 
selves sins in God’s sight. Out of this state the sinner must pass 
by a conviction that he is lost and undone, followed by a conver- 
sion from absolute spiritual darkness into the light of God’s grace. 
And this change is wrought in the man only in years of discretion 
and conscious responsibility. In an article in Zhe New Englander, 
Dr. Bushnell had the audacity to express some doubt of this. He 
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did not, like all High-churchmen, ascribe to the rite of baptism 
any regenerating or transforming power; but he asserted that the 
Christian family is an organic unity, with a spiritual life of its own, 
and that children born into the fellowship of that life may, and in 
all ordinary cases will, grow up into the conscious service and love 
of God, before they become in any way conscious of any enmity to 
God. He was taken to task for his statements by some members of 
the Hartford Ministerial Association ; and to obviate all misconcep- 
tions of his view, he prepared a paper which was read before the 
Association, and after some unessential modification, proved satisfac- 
tory to his brethren. Would he not publish it? Yes, but where? 
The Massachusetts Sabbath-school Association would probably print 
it. He thought not, but had no objection to trying them. His 
manuscript lay for six months before their Executive Committee, 
being read in turn by every one of its large membership, until the 
paper all but came to pieces. It was twice returned to him for quali- 
fications or modifications, which he felt free to make; and at last 
was unanimously approved and published as Discourses on Christian 
Nurture, 1847. So much censorship might have seemed warrant 
enough for the work, but the ultra-orthodox Professors of East 
Windsor Theological Seminary scented ‘‘ dangerous tendencies,” 
and sounded the alarm in a studiously meek and mild but mischief- 
making letter. The Orthodox churches of Massachusetts took 
fright; the panic of the Unitarian controversy and its conse- 
quent secession had never left them. Bushnell was openly insulted 
at their State Convention, which he attended; and the Sabbath- 
school Association were constrained to withdraw from publication 
the work to which they had given their deliberate and careful 
approval. Of course it was at once re-published by the author, 
together with other articles and sermons, one of which was ‘An 
Argument for Discourses on Christian Nurture.’”” Those who read 
the book as Dr. Bushnell has re-written it in later years, will get 
more thought and instruction, but they miss the racy sarcasm and 
fun of this first edition. There are passages in it that Warburton would 
have envied, while even in the midst of indignation a higher spirit 
than Warburton ever showed is never absent. Take for instance 
this sketch of the East Windsor Seminary : 

- ** We have a little institution, sworn every six months to suffer 
no progress, also to maintain the new-light doctrine [of Whitfield 
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and Edwards] as equivalent to all antiquity, and probably fulfilling 
its oaths with religious fidelity—therefore certain, as we suppose you 
will see, to condemn others with as little reason as it is permitted to 
exercise for itself. It has three professors and twelve or fifteen stu- 
dents, and calls off one or two ministers from their charges, a consid- 
erable part of the time, to gather up the requisite funds. To main- 
tain its hold of public favor it is obliged, of course, to do something 
more positive than to evince its repugnance to progress by a regular 
diminution of its own numbers; and since the turning out of four or 
five young preachers a year is no such rate of propagation as justifies 
the heavy expense of three salaries, it must make up the deficit and 
keep the public apprised of its existence in some other way. That 
such an institution suffers many severe alarms for the truth, busies 
itself in a general censorship, becomes first an annoyance and finally 
a subject of mirth, is well understood in Connecticut, and without 
any reports from us you can easily show yourselves, out of the facts, 
that so it will be. You will even anticipate, without any notes of 
history from me, acts of private meddling that disturb good neigh 

borhoods and discourage the most conciliatory purposes 

it ought not in the least to surprise you. For no matter how much you 
may rely on the character of the men; a band of angels subjected to 
such terms of existence would have need to pray, ‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.’”’ 

Probably nothing that Dr. Bushnell ever wrote has exerted so 
great an influence upon the American churches as this first work. 
It has not, indeed, set aside the practical theology of Whitfield 
and the Methodizers; for as we have seen duringthe winter just past, 
that theology and the revival system which grows out of it keep a 
firfa and fast hold on the religious world. But it hassown, deep and 
widely, a profound discontent with the system and its methods in 
the more thoughtful minds of the churches; it has added to the 
strength of those of the churches in which other ideas of the nature 
of the Christian life are fostered ; it has strengthened and confirmed 
the traditions older than the age of Methodism, which seemed ready 
to perish out of many of the churches. And when a new age comes, 
and the whole spasmodic system of Sabbath-schools, prayer meetings 
aud revivals is swept away from our midst, men will thank God for 
the good service rendered now thirty years ago by this Connecticut 
pastor. 
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Two years later than this appeared his God in Christ, which ex- 
cited a still greater theological interest. It showed that he had been 
striking out new paths for himself in the higher and more abstract 
regions of theology, as well as in the more practical, but not now 
in the line of the older traditions of the fathers. In revulsion from 
the tritheism which generally passes for trinitarianism in our religious 
world, he avowed a theory of the Trinity which is substantially that 
of Sabellius, 2. ¢. resolving the distinction between the three into 
little more than an appearance. Here we think he was less happy 
than before, as all reaction is no better than a criticism. If we 
must have a theory upon the subject, that of Sabellius is as good as 
any; but the old Athanasian decisions, which are in the main the 
denial of any possibility of a theory, are the only interpretation of 
the statements of the New Testament on the subject that has authen- 
ticated itself historically. They have outlived all the rival state- 
ments and contradictions of the age in which they were promul- 
gated, and they seem likely to outlive all that have originated in 
later times. There is a ‘‘ conflict for existence ’’ and a “survival of 
the fittest ’’ in theological history, as well as in natural history. 

As might be expected, all orthodoxy was up in arms, and Dr. 
Bushnell was tried for heresy before the Association, but acquitted ; 
and for a time the party feeling ran very high. In 1851 he pub- 
lished Christ in Theology as a sort of explanation of his position, 
and took ground that it is not possible—because of the inadequacy 
of human language—to give fitting, z. ¢. rigedly scientific expres- 
sion to the mysteries of the Christian faith; which we take to be an 
approximation to a sounder position. 

For seven years he published nothing of importance, but in 1858 
appeared his Sermons for the New Life and also his Nature and the 
Supernatural, as Constituting the One System of God. The former 
at once gave him a foremost place among the great preachers of the 
age. They are sermons of no ordinary cast, but at once weighted 
with thought and sped on the pinions of a masterly eloquence. 
Their peculiarities can be read in their titles: ‘* Every Man’s Life 
a Plan of God,” ‘‘ The Capacity of Religion Extirpated by Dis- 
use,” ‘¢ Obligation a Privilege,” ‘‘ Respectable Sin,” ‘‘The Effi- 
ciency of the Passive Virtues,’”’ ‘‘ The Hunger of the Soul,” ‘‘ The 
Reason of Faith.’’ They attracted attention beyond the ocean. 
Robertson of Brighton borrowed the text and the theme of that 
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on ‘‘ Unconscious Influence,’”’ and Frederick Maurice pronounced 
them a great and valuable addition to Christian literature. But 
Nature and the Supernatural furnishes still greater evidence of its 
author’s intellectual power. It is a body of Christian pholosophy, 
not of the timid, half-hearted sort, but audacious and consistent in 
the sweep of its reasoning. The current notions that refer the 
supernatural to the past ages of the world, he sets aside as contrary 
to all true experience, all deeper insight. Did we not know as much 
from other sources, we might readily infer from some of his 
positions, (and also from his abundant quotations from H. W. J. 
Thiersch’s Christiiches Familienleben in the new edition of Chris- 
tian Nurture,) that Bushnell had studied with some interest the 
curious phenomena of the Irvingite movement, which are alleged as 
supernatural by the members of that ‘‘ Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” One of his Hartford friends, Rev. S. J. Andrews, is 
avowedly in its membership and its ministry, and others in the city 
are spoken of. 

In 1864 he collected a number of his scattered pieces in Work 
and Play, and published a second volume of sermons with the title 
Christ and His Salvation. In 1865 he did his best to shatter all his 
new-found favor with the religious world by his treatise, Zhe Vica- 
rious Sacrifice, Grounded in Principles of Universal Obligation. 
In this he sets himself against the current view of the atonement, as 
an expiation for sin, maintaining that that conception has no sanc- 
tion in the Scriptures. As is well known, there was no theory of 
the nature and the method of redemption current in the church until 
Anselm, of Canterbury, in his Cur Deus Homo, enunciated that of 
Christ’s payment of the sinner’s debt to God by His obedience to 
the divine law—this debt being that submission to the divine will 
which is set aside by sin. Anselm said nothing of any punitive ele- 
ment in Christ’s sufferings, and, indeed, laid no special stress on the 
death of Christ; but the doctrine that Christ died to ‘¢ endure the 
punishment due to us for sin,” and to ‘pacify the wrath of God,” 
began to be taught before the Middle Ages were over, and was sub- 
stantially accepted by the Reformers, who chiefly differed from the 
Catholic theologians in emphasizing the position that the satisfaction 
is due to God, not as one personally offended and dishonored, but 
as a ‘‘public person,” the representative of the law and the justice 
of the universe. In the orthodox churches of Scotland and America 
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this theory has held its own for the most part, but in those of Ger- 
many it has generally given way to another view, which was enun- 
ciated by an equally great theologian of the same age as Anselm, but 
one less understood and appreciated, the acute Abaelard. In this 
view also the purpose of atonement and reconciliation is rec- 
ognized as the motive of Christ’s incarnation and death, but it re- 
gards man and not God as the one thus to be reconciled. It looks 
on redemption as the quickening of love in the heart of the sinner, 
and the bringing him into such an assurance of God’s love as trans- 
ports him from the despair of the lost to the faith and trust of the 
saved and reconciled. This view was stoutly contended for in vari- 
ous forms by the mystical theologians; its adoption- by Bengel 
and others gave it a general currency among orthodox German 
Christians, and it is now the prevalent one in the German churches, 
even with theologians who in other points cling to the orthodoxy of 
the sixteenth century. It is in the main that maintained by the few 
distinguished theologians—McLeod Campbell, Thomas Erskine, 
David Scott, etc.—who left the Scottish Kirk nearly half a century 
ago. It is, therefore, also the view of the remarkable group of Eng- 
lish churchmen—Frederick Maurice, F. W. Myers, Frederick Rob- 
ertson, Charles Kingsley and others—who were influenced by these 
Scotchmen. And it is this view in the main that Dr. Bushnell de- 
fends, though with characteristic differences due partly to his per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies, and partly to his theological descent as a New 
England theologian. Regarding Christ’s death as a sacrifice, he 
seeks to show that it is not one that differs in kind from the sacrifice 
which every good man makes for his fellow man—which the mother 
makes for her child, and the patriot for his country. Rejecting all 
theories of a legal imputation of our sins to Christ or of Christ’s sat- 
isfaction to us, he asserts that He is one with us in His sacrifice by 
the bonds of love and sympathy, and that we are one with Him in 
sharing the salvation He brings when He has thus awakened love and 
sympathy in us, and reconciled us to God by slaying our enmity. 
In his last years Dr. Bushnell was led to a modification of this view 
in the direction of the orthodox theory, by the feeling that the rep- 
resentation of the divine mind as passive and inert in the presence 
of human sinfulness, was not in conformity with the feeling and ex- 
perience of the most godly men; but even this modification leaves 
him in a general attitude of hostility toward the received doctrine. 
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As Dr. Bushnell was no longer a pastor, his new work could not 
provoke any ecclesiastical action; but even if he had been one, he 
would probably have been let alone. The failure of the previous 
prosecution had very greatly strengthened his general position in the 
church. Most of the points now made at large and explicitly, had 
been put forward more briefly in his God in Christ. And above 
all, in the New England churches, as contrasted with the other Cal- 
vinistic bodies, there had been a half-way surrender of the orthodox 
position on this very question, so that the few, who held the old form 
of the doctrine would certainly have been outvoted if they had 
raised issue on that; and the many who had given up half of it would 
have found it awkward to frame an indictment against him for 
throwing over the remaining half. But his book provoked many re- 
plies. It was, like most of his later works, reprinted in England, 
and commanded much attention there. 

In 1868 he collected out of a New York magazine a series of 
essays on Zhe Moral Uses of Dark Things, and in 1869 he pub- 
lished a vigorous and very characteristic attack on the Woman’s 
Rights Movement— Woman Suffrage, the Reform Against Nature, 


—which is certainly the most readable piece which that controversy 
has evoked. The dedication to his wife is one of the most beautiful 
specimens of that species of writing to be found in any language— 
but the strong-minded assert that both his wife and daughters are 
ardent advocates of Woman Suffrage, and that it was well said ‘a 
man’s foes shall be they of liis own household.” He says: 


‘‘For once I will dare to break open one of the custom- 
ary seals of silence, by inscribing this little book to the woman 
I know best and most thoroughly; having been overlapped, as it 
were, and curtained in the same consciousness for the last thirty-six 
years. If she is offended that I do it without her consent, I hope 
she may get over the offense shortly, as she has a great many others 
that were worse. She has been with me in many weaknesses and 
some storms, giving strength alike in both; sharp enough to see my 
faults, faithful enough to expose them, and considerate enough 
to do it wisely; shrinking never from loss or blame, or 
shame to be encountered in anything right to be done; ad- 
ding great and high instigations—instigations always to good, 
and never to evil mistaken for good; forecasting always the 
things bravest and best to be done, and supplying inspirations 
enough to have made a hero, if they had not lacked the timber. If 
I have done anything well, she has been the more really in it that 
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she did not know it, and the more willingly also, that having her 
part in it known has not even occurred to her, compelling me thus 
to honor not less, but more, the covert glory of the womanly nature, 
even as I obtained a distincter and more wondering apprehension 
of the divine meanings and moistenings, and countless unbought 
ministries it contributes to this otherwise very dry world.” 

In 1870 he contributed to Scribner's a remarkable essay on ‘‘ Free 
Trade and Protection,” in which, after conceding the economic 
force of the Free Traders’ arguments, he showed the necessity of 
Protection on purely national grounds. 

In 1872 appeared his third volume of sermons—Sermons on Living 
Suljects—and in 1875 his new treatise on the atonement, already 
referred to. This closes the list of his published works, making 
twelve stout volumes, besides uncollected articles and discourses. 
And in no other twelve volumes of American literature, unless it be 
Emerson’s, is there such a wealth of thought on great themes. 

That the man was still greater than his works, is the testimony 
that all his friends bear to him. Behind all his work lay one of the 
loveliest and tenderest of souls—a sweetness and a patience that had 
been deepened and purified by half a life-time of suffering. In all 
who were personally associated with him, he awakened the warmest 
affection ; and no difference of opinion on even the weightiest mat- 
ters could alienate those who came within the reach of his influence. 
In his outer person there was something leonine and massive, com- 
bined with a certain careless abandon. Rev. W. L. Gage, well 
known for his translations from the German, thus describes him in 
an account of a visit to the Hartford Ministers’ Meeting: 

‘« First in eminence and first, perhaps, in general influence, is Dr. 
Bushnell. As varied in the play of his mind as the colors of the 
clouds, he rises at times no higher than the average level of thought, 
and at other times he towers up like a great three-decker of the old 
time. The diction less studied than in his writings, often studi- 
ously inelegant and inexact, as for example in his frequent ‘it 
don’t’ and ‘it ain’t,’ is always rugged, nervous and energetic, and 
almost always fringed by some quaint word that takes his utterance 
clear right home and becomes unforgettable. No one would fail to 
pick out Dr. Bushnell. At any rate I guessed him at a glance. 
That fine head, with its lion-like mane of iron-gray hair, tossed 
about in a disorderly regularity, those beetling brows and piercing 
eyes, that energetic angularity of movement—these, taken apart 
from the decision of voice and massive thought, indicate instantly 
this American Colossus. Yet he is very unequal here ; sometimes 
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he is tender and spiritual, sometimes silent, and lets his turn pass 
without a word ; sometimes sharp and cutting, and once in a while, 
when waked up by opposition, or better still, when inspired by the 
subject, he comes out in a manner which no adjective can describe 
but magnificent.” 


In his mental cast he was essentially poetical and imaginative— 
‘the Tennyson of theologians,’’ somebody has called him. While 
not devoid of ratiocinative power, and even keen to detect the log- 
ical as well as the moral fallacies of the theories he opposed, he was 
greatest in the gifts of divination and intuition. But he possessed a 
robust good sense and a natural acuteness which served him well for 
ballast. There is a fine vein of delicate humor in his best literary 
work, and he had the mental alertness which helps a man to an im- 
promptu retort. He once, for instance, got a subscription for build- 
ing a new church from an avowed and miserly infidel by asking him 
to consider what real estate would be worth in Sodom. 

His limitations and shortcomings as a theologian and an author 
are easily got at. We shall specify but two. 

Bushnell’s theology, like Beethoven’s music, came short of the 
highest perfection for want of the thorough discipline, the complete 
learning, which gives Mozart his place above his rival. All sound 
progress must be in the line of what has already been effected ; every 
to-day in science begins where yesterday left off. Dr. Bushnell’s 
work is much of it defective and temporary, much of it merely reac- 
tionary, because it lacked this historic continuity. He did not always 
see his way to doing full justice to his predecessors ; could not al- 
ways discern how the people around him could be carried forward 
by simply using their present views as premises which led on to con- 
clusions not yet reached. He did not discern the value of what he 
opposed ; he set himself to destroy and overturn what we believe to 
precious convictions deeply rooted in the minds of his countrymen 
and contemporaries, with with they could ill dispense. 

As a writer he had not that filial reverence for his mother tongue, 
and her established usages, which we would have rejoiced to discern 
in him. He let his.powers of invention take the turn of coining 
new phrases, and devising new refinements, which greatly detract 
from the merits of his really great and splendid eloquence. And 
these innovations were not in the line of the language’s historical 
growth; they were often alien to its whole genius and established 
character. And smaller men, unable to follow him in anything that 
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he had of great or noble, ape and imitate this unhappy peculiarity 
just as small men imitated Napoleon’s strut, Candlish’s awkwardness, 
or Grant’s cigar. And here also is what will be a great weakening 
of the man’s just influence ; for these imitations will ere long so asso- 
ciate his name with verbal and phrasal affectations, that those who 
have not already made acquaintance with his books will not be 
easily induced to do so. 

But take him for all in all, we shall not soon see the like of Horace 
Bushnell. 

Joun Dyer. 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON SUBJECTS OF PRESENT 
INTEREST." 


HE cause of the present depressed condition of business gene- 

rally in the United States, is to be traced mainly to the discov- 
ery of the precious metals in California in the year 1848, and their 
subsequent discoveries elsewhere.’ The telegraph, the railroad, and 
steam in its varied applications, have had their powers intensified, 
and their activity quickened by them, and other agencies under the 
same influences have so contributed their parts that the whole uni- 
verse may now be made to quiver when touched at any point. 

This depression is by no means peculiar to this country. Where- 
ever the stimulus produced by the large additions to the stores of the 
precious metals extended, activity in all the departments of industry 
was carried to its highest pitch,’ and in the year 1873, the climax of 
our production having been reached, the natural results have fol- 
lowed, and they are now felt in all parts of the world in the propor- 
tion in which the stimulus was distributed among them. 

The United States, as a new country, became a centre of emigra- 
tion. Improvements of all kinds were made as if by a magical 
touch, countless railways on a scale of grandeur never before 





1 By John Welsh, President of the Philadelphia Board of Trade. 

2 The product of the precious metals since 1848 is four thousand millions.— 
Fournal of Commerce, N. Y. 

$Tn 1850 the product of pig-iron in the United States was 563,755 tons, and 
in 1875 it was 5,439,230 tons. 
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contemplated,‘ even to the spanning of the continent, were con- 
structed, and expansions of every imaginable mode of industry 
were common everywhere ; so that in no previous twenty-five years 
in the world’s history known to us did any country grow in popula- 
tion, productiveness and wealth, like unto our own. Great Britain 
and its colonies felt the influence of this new state of things to a 
very great extent, and their condition at this moment varies but 
little from that of the United States. The continent of Europe, 
saving those parts of it whose relations with the gold-producing 
countries are very limited, has been scarcely less affected. The 
great wars in Europe and the United States have materially increased 
the debts of several nations, and for a time stayed their productive- 
ness ; but those disturbances have had less to do with the peculiar 
circumstances now prevalent than are attributed to them. 

If it be maintained because of the inactivity of capital, the un- 
productiveness of labor, and the numerous commercial and other 
failures here, that the United States are the greatest sufferers, and 
that the suffering is to be attributed to our late war; or, on the 
other hand, that these evils are the legitimate fruits of an irredeem- 
able paper currency; then how is it that in Great Britain and her 
colonies, which have all the while been at peace, and have a currency 
free from the features which are charged as objectionable in our cur- 
rency, the same phenomena are observable; whilst France, which 
has suffered from a most destructive war, and has had an irredeem- 
able paper currency, is comparatively free, and Germany, after 
being largely compensated for all her expenditure in the war, and 
having a redeemable currency, is the subject of very considerable 
depression ? 

Nothing is more natural than the existing condition of the indus- 
tries of the world. Excessive stimulus has caused injudicious direc- 
tion to be given to them, and on every side is to be seen such an 
increase of machinery that with six months’ continuous action the 
product would equal a year’s consumption. It may not be extrav- 
agant to say as an approximation that of the investments in railroads 
alone in this country one thousand millions are unproductive ; and 
what vast sums might be added to this were the other interests in- 





4In 1848 there were in the United States 5,996 miles of railroads, costing 
$420,000,000. In 1874 72,643 miles, costing $4,221,763,594, or twice the 
amount of the debt of the United States, which on 1st of June, 1875, was 
$2,1 30,119,975. 
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cluded? And as it is here, so in many other parts of the world are 
to be found unproductive investments, and the inconvenience result- 
ing therefrom. The exhaustion consequent upon this excessive 
action is most serious, but by no means fatal. It is only in degree 
that our inconvenience differs from that of the rest of the world. 
Theorists find occupation in ascribing the troubles to a disregard of 
their hobbies—the bullionists to a paper currency, and inflation- 
ists to the need of more paper money. ‘The sources of them are, 
however, more remote, and are to be attributed to an excess of 
prosperity—a very common cause of trouble—rather than to local 
errors Or minor agencies. 

Notwithstanding this, the subject of the currency is worthy of the 
most careful study. The conflicting views which prevail in regard 
to it, the various thoughts on it which have been uttered by distin- 
guished men, and which are not in harmony with pre-existing opin- 
ions, and the great interest which, at this moment, the action of 
political parties has attracted to it, make it desirable that every one 
who has an opinion upon it should express it, and that all the views, 
thoughts and opinions which are expressed should be subjected to 
such tests as will determine their value and assign to them their true 
place in public estimation. 

The desire for a flexible currency, as it is called, is said to prevail 
generally. It is to be a panacea for panics and a power to allay 
every possible financial disturbance. The plan for its provision, which 
has been presented in Congress by Judge Kelley, is the one which 
is most prominent before the country. Anything coming from 
this gentleman is entitled to great respect. He has labored long 
and faithfully in the public service. He is most unselfish in his 
devotion to the interests of his constituents. His public efforts in 
and out of Congress show intelligence, research, great force, and a 
broad reach of statesmanship; and, although generally agreeing 
with him in his views of public policy, what he has in this instance 
advocated with so much ability and earnestness, appears to me to be 
fraught with difficulties of a most serious and destructive character. 

His plan, stated simply, is this, the Treasury of the United States 
is to have a new duty assigned to it. Allits offices are to be author- 
ized to receive deposits of legal tender notes, in sums of fifty dol- 
lars, and its multiples, and in lieu thereof are to be given United 
States bonds, bearing an interest of 3.65 per annum—interest pay- 
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able semi-annually—which bonds are to be payable on demand with 
accrued interest. Of the legal tenders so received one-fourth are to 
be held as a reserve fund, to meet 3.65 bonds which may be pre- 
sented for repayment, and three-fourths of the legal tenders are to 
be used in the purchase or redemption of the outstanding debt of the 
United States. And, in addition, the national banks are authorized 
to hold 3.65 bonds for a reserve, instead of legal tenders, as now 
required by law. 

The two great objects to be gained by this, as claimed by Judge 
Kelley, are first, a flexible currency; that is, when currency is in 
excess it may be exchanged for bonds, and thus be made less abun- 
dant, and when currency isin short supply bonds may be exchanged 
for it, and thus be made more abundant ; and, second, the transfer 
home of the debt now due by the United States abroad, that the 
payment of the gold interest in foreign lands may be stopped, which, 
to use the words of the honorable gentleman, “Is what is crushing 
the hearts and the hopes, and undermining the morals of the labor- 
ing people of our country.” (p. 21. Judge Kelley’s letter to his con- 
stituents. ) 

Before proceeding to an examination of this interesting proposi- 
tion it is well that we should understand its predicted effect when 
put into operation, lest our conclusions should be warped by some 
insensible influence, and incorrect results be reached. To avoid the 
possibility of that we have on page 23 of Judge Kelley’s letter to his 
constituents, &c., the following passage as uttered by him in Con- 
gress, in which it is definitely stated: ‘‘It would give the Govern- 
ment immediately—when I say immediately, I mean within, say, six 
months from the time when the first bond should be issued—about 
five hundred millions at that low rate of interest, payable to our own 
people within our own limits, with which to redeem gold bearing 
bonds now held by foreigners. It would relieve us of that amount 
of that ‘debt abroad’ which so curses us.”’ 

The plan suggests three questions : 

First, is this a measure of inflation? As it is not proposed that 
there shall be an increase in the legal tenders, it does not involve an 
increase in the sum of the legal tender currency. The flexibility of 
the currency is to be attained by its flow into and its flow out of the 
United States Treasury, in accordance with the wants of the com- 
munity, but the bank reserve is to be released and a treasury reserve 
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is to be created, and on the relations between these two reserves 
mainly rests the answer to this question. 

The reserve required to be held by the national banks, as stated 
by the Controller of the currency in his report of December 6, 1875, 
see page 53, was on October 1, 1875, one hundred and fifty-one 
millions, six hundred thousand dollars. This reserve, it will be re- 
membered, consists of legal tenders and bears no interest. Under 
the proposed law it would be exchanged for bonds bearing 3.65 in-. 
terest, and, consequently, this amount hitherto held in confinement 
would be released. On the other hand, at the end of six months, on 
Judge Kelley’s estimate, the deposit in the U.S. Treasury will be 
five hundred millions, which, under the proposed law, will require 
a reserve of twenty-five per cent. or one hundred and twenty-five 
millions ; and as the sum released exceeds the sum reserved by 
twenty-five millions, six hundred thousand dollars, that would be the 
extent of the inflation the first six months from this cause, varying 
more or less in accordance with any deviation from Judge Kelley’s 
estimate. How far the 3.65 bonds may enter into circulation is a 
matter of conjecture. They would be redeemable with greenbacks 
in all the leading commercial cities of this country; and as they 
would bear interest and also be peculiarly convenient for transporta- 
tion, the probability is great they would compose a very considera- 
ble part of the circulation. Thus by the release of the reserve and 
this new element in the currency its volume would be materially 
increased. 

The second question is: How will the action of the Treasury De- 
partment, as a place of deposit or savings bank, disturb existing sys- 
tems, which, from long standing, are most intimately interwoven 
with the great material interests of the country? 

Judge Kelley estimates the deposit in the United States Treasury 
within six months at five hundred millions of dollars. This ought 
not to be a mere random guess. It is a result, no doubt, reached 
after great research. His associations are such as to justify the 
opinion that it has been arrived at after a close and intelligent scru- 
tiny, and it must be taken as a fact which will be realized. Being 
so, it presents a most serious aspect. It must be borne in mind 
that this is not to be capital newly acquired, not the fruits of a few 
days’ industry, nor of a vein of newly-discovered ore, or it were a 
matter of little moment. It is existing capital; capital that has 
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been and is doing its work here and elsewhere. There is, strictly 
speaking, but little idle capital. It is more active at one moment 
and less active at another. Even the little that is found in men’s 
pockets is capital in transitu. That which is deposited in banks and 
savings institutions is part of the great mass performing its daily 
operations. ‘Therefore, if, at the end of six months, five hundred 
millions are to be on deposit in the Treasury of the United States, 
which were not there at the beginning of the six months, where can 
that capital have come from? It can have come from no other than 
its ordinary places of deposit, the banks, the savings banks and 
kindred institutions. The deposits in those institutions now approxi- 
mate two thousand millions, but, as to a certain extent one is the 
depositary for another, and the cash reserve (say one hundred mil- 
lions) is twice counted, a fair estimate may be nineteen hundred 
millions; and that vast sum does not lie in their vaults in currency, 
but is largely represented there by mortgages and bonds, many of 
them bonds of the United States, and notes of hand, known as com- 
mercial paper ; and just to the extent that the deposits in these insti- 
tutions are transferred to the Treasury of the United States, must 
these obligations now held by these institutions be paid, and the 
whole business of the country which has grown up under a system 
most conducive to the prosperity of the people be disturbed to such 
an extent that no one can foretell how seriously destructive its con- 
sequences will be. If Judge Kelley’s calculation is realized, then it 
is inevitable that five hundred millions of invested capital are within 
six months to be drawn from their present employments and forced 
into new channels; and, if in six months so large a sum is to flow 
into the treasury, how long will it be before that treasury will be 
the maelstrom in which the whole capital of the country will centre ? 

The question may well be asked, if, as it is claimed by some that 
our present troubles arise from the abstraction from the currency of 
four millions a month for eleven months, or about five per cent. of 
its whole_volume, what would be the consequences to the industries 
of the country by the transfer within six months of five hundred 
millions of capital from its present occupations at home to a foreign 
land for the payment there of the bonds of the United States? and 
this is one of the great purposes of the plan. 

There is another view of the subject which ought not to be dis- 
regarded. Whilst things work smoothly those who operate largely 
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with the money of other people find their occupation agreeable ; but 
when the current changes and an ebb sets out, consternation is sub- 
stituted for satisfaction, and despair becomes the bankrupt’s com- 
panion. The first six months the government deposit may reach 
five hundred millions, the second it may be swollen to one thousand 
millions, then seven hundred and fifty millions will have been in- 
vested in government five and six per cent. loans, at constantly in- 
creasing prices, and the market will supply no more. The inward 
flow of deposits having reached its climax, the outward flow begins, 
the reserve is exhausted, the purchased loans have been cancelled, 
and for seven hundred and fifty millions of 3.65 bonds no means of 
redemption remain. This is a possibility. And why should the 
functions of the government be expanded to such an extent as to 
hazard the welfare of the people and the honor of the nation? Sim- 
plicity was the aim of its founders, and the protection of person and 
property their chief end. Departures from this simplicity should be 
confined within the narrowest limits, and are only to be justified 
when connected with the well-being of the nation. What is now 
proposed is the creation of a new department, endowed with the 
broadest powers, compassing a large part of the moneyed capital of 
the country and the creation of evidences of debt equal to it; not con- 
fined to the seat of government nor to the leading commercial cities, 
but with an ubiquity only limited by the existing offices of the As- 
sistant Treasurers of the United States. It is the establishment by 
the government of a deposit bank, as a department of the Treasury, 
with innumerable branches. Besides all this, it will swell enor- 
mously the army of office holders, who are already so great a cost to 
the people, and who interfere so seriously with the proper exercise 
of their rights; it will also directly invade the domain of a legiti- 
mate business which gives occupation to a large body of most excel- 
lent and enterprising citizens. 

I cannot leave the present branch of the subject without suggest- 
ing that probably this movement is intended as the first step towards 
the overthrow of the banking system of the country. It has fora 
long while been the practice on the part of some of the advocates of 
the plan now under consideration to urge that the banking system is 
that which most promotes inflation, and the favorite example of it 
adduced is ‘‘The London and County Banking Co.,” which, with a 
capital and reserve of nine millions, loaned one hundred millions, and 
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held twenty-two and a half millions in cash and public securities. Its 
deposits at that time were one hundred millions. Certainly its busi- 
ness was large, and the confidence in its management must have been 
great. On an analysis of its available means, however, it seems to 
have had about twenty-five per cent. of its deposits in that shape, 
and the principle governed it which Judge Kelley’s bill applies to 
the United States Treasury, that its so-called reserve shall always 
equal one-fourth of its obligations. It used to be thought true that 
he who made two blades of grass to grow where one previously grew 
was a public benefactor, and it is now only about to be found out 
that the process which gives to capital double use and extracts from 
it the principle of idleness is the cause of all our demoralization. In 
large cities the concentration of capital in institutions of good re- 
pute is not remarkable. The bank alluded to issues no circulation, 
but it does make the means entrusted to it as active as possible, 
but no more active than the plan under consideration requires that 
the Treasury should make the deposits committed to it. 

The third question is one of great moment. Is it wise for the 
government to absorb the active capital of the country, that on 
which the farmer, the mechanic, the manufacturer and the merchant 
now depend to facilitate their daily transactions, to the extent of 
five hundred millions of dollars in six months, that it may be con- 
verted into gold, transferred to Europe, and there exchanged for 
bonds of the United States? It will be remembered that bonds can 
not be brought home from Europe except in exchange for gold or 
its equivalent. Judge Kelley says this process ‘‘ would relieve us of 
that amount of debt abroad which so curses us.”” A curse more intense 
will follow the act which takes so much capital from our own people 
who need it, who cannot continue producers without it, who in be- 
ing deprived of it would be ruined or crippled, and send it abroad 
to the present holders of the debt who desire to hold it at a low in- 
terest, and cannot he compelled to take the principal excepting-on 
their own terms. Which is the greater curse to a young and vigor- 
ous country, where capital is needed for the development of its re- 
sources, to send away five hundred millions in gold at once, or to 
send two-and-a-half per cent. on that amount semi-annually? The 
advocates of such a policy cannot be familiar with the condition and 
movements of capital in the community in which they live. At this 
moment capital may be inactive, but it is not in excess. Large sums are 
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continuallysought for, and almost invariably theyare obtained abroad. 
Could this suggested operation be carried out without serious dis- 
turbance at home, which is a vain thought, the vacuum produced 
here would be filled by the negotiation abroad of loans of less re- 
pute and bearing a higher interest ; and the most favorable result that 
could be hoped for would be a larger amount of foreign indebted- 
ness, by the difference in value of the security, at ahigher rate of 
annual interest. The depletion, which it was proposed to stop, must 
be seriously aggravated. 

A foreign debt under our present circumstances is merely a proof 
that capital is more valuable to us than to those who hold our obli- 
gations ; and when the country can from its increased wealth pay off 
its foreign debt it will be wise to doso; but at this moment no other 
than a legitimate process can effect that desirable purpose to the ad- 
vantage of the country. Our savings and our earnings are the reli- 
able means. Let us look to them. ‘‘It would be,” said Mr. Young, 
of the Bureau of Statistics, ‘‘of particular advantage if the greater 
proportion of our public debt was held in this country, and thus pre- 
vent the continual drain of gold to pay the interest.” How much 
in sympathy with this philosophical reflection are many whose 
pockets are not equal to the demands upon them? 

Connected with this proposition there is a delusion, which even 
its advocates may not be aware of. The thought presented for pub- 
lic consideration is that the government would become a borrower 
at the rate of 3.65 per annum, and with the money extinguish its 
existing indebtedness bearing five and six per cent. interest, and thus 
profit largely. Let us examine if it be so. The rate of interest to 
be paid is 3.65 on 100, but of that roo one-fourth becomes a reserve ; 
therefore, 3.65 is paid for the use of 75, and the interest becomes 
4.862, and this is without any allowance for the very large cost 
which would be incurred in carrying the plan out in all its details.* 
The loans which are now being negotiated are had on more favor- 
able terms. 

The conclusions which this examination has brought me to are 
that the low rate of interest becomes a full rate ; inflation is a neces- 
sary consequence ; the invested capital of this country’ is to be vio- 
lently disturbed and its industries deranged ;—and all this that our 





5N. B.—This feature is treated from another standpoint by Mr. Knox, Con- 
troller of the Currency, in his able report of November 29, 1875. See page 20. 
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foreign debts may be increased and the annual outflow of interest in 
gold be materially enlarged. I believe these conclusions to have 
been reached without prejudice, and they are not such as the advo- 
cates of the scheme have presented for the public ear. When I re- 
flect upon them they do not seem to me to admit of a doubt, and 
why the serious consequences involved in it are not apparent to them 
is one among the many mysteries of the present day. 








THE GOLD STATEMENT CORRECTED. 


EVERAL reports recently called for by Congress have been 
made public relative to the condition of the United States 
Treasury, and to the balance or reserve of coin and bullion, gold and 
silver, which is stated as being held at the several dates for which 
statements are made public. Of these statements there are the fol- 
lowing made public regularly : First, the daily telegraphic statement 
given at the Treasury Department to the Associated Press, and pub- 
lished in the financial column of the daily journals at New York. 
Next the monthly debt statement made up at the close of the last 
business day of each month, and printed on a slip at the Treasury 
for distribution, from which it is taken for telegraphic despatch to all 
the papers on the first day of each month. Lastly, the annual re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury and the United States Treasurer 
at Washington, printed with the Secretary’s report in the finance re- 
port for each year. This gives the state of the Treasury on the 
closing day of the fiscal year. Perhaps it should be said that in ad- 
dition to these the Assistant Treasurer at New York gives to the 
press the statement of the condition of that office at the close of each 
business day. 

Of the special reports of the condition of the Treasury called for 
by Congress, two have been made, under date respectively of Janu- 
ary 25th and February 24th. Inone case the account was stated of 
the items held and ‘‘counted as cash” at the several mints and de- 
positaries on January 25th; the other and later statement was of the 
gold, silver or other items of coin or specie balance belonging to the 
United States. These statements, so far as they have been made 
public, are as follows : 
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The Secretary of the Treasury sent to the House of Representatives to-day, 
in response to the resolution of January 31, a detailed statement showing the 
actual amount of cash on hand in the Treasury, the several depositories and 
mints. The account is as follows: 

MRE KOR crc cncscncecdeetnccapecensinceeess eau scaiheclinasiescaalaas $74,762 17 


Fractional currency . 8,755,055 44 
National bank notes 5,123,730 41 


Legal tender notes held on special deposit for the payment of 
certificates of deposit issued under sections 5,193 and 5,194 of 
the Revised Statutes, and for the redemption of notes of the 
national banks failed and in liquidation, and for reducing the 
circulation 59,750,756 75 
Other legal tender notes......ssscccvcecsace sevcsccccees sovceves sovceces _ 17,608,684 26 
Gold coin 44,659,128 42 
Gold bullion......... . ee eeeees ceseeseescenscceee® sensesestecsesseesescesens 10,254,409 59 
Silver coin 11,202,258 60 
4,146,932 67 
11,311,695 65 
8,787,761 00 


do. COUPONS....06 ceeeeee ceeee 7,007,325 56 
Checks funded loan of 1881 63,543 68 


Registered interest 582,508 50 
SURCHARGE CLANS ss0.55c0nceeccnenastesesssnccnconcsensnbesensaseesesss cacseb 350,500 Oo 
One and two years’ NULeS.......se00 seseesesecseeeeceersseesceeceeseeees 59937 33 
Redeemed certificates 70,000 00 
Vouchers speakers’ certificates 156,475 00 
Metal fund, in mint currency 50,000 00 
TAM OTRNE. acces sicsnssesesiccavensad secncbinasscacsoonanscacenesee cosets i 816,078 38 
$ 190,778,043 00 
The Secretary says that this amount does not include any money in transit, 
nor is the amount of Treasury debts, outstanding at that time, taken into con- 
sideration. The amount of money in bank depositories at the close of busi- 
ness hours on the 22d of January (the latest date that could be reached) was 
$10,140,611 61. 


The second statement, made to represent the state of the Treasury 
on Feb. 24, is as follows: 

The resolution of Mr. Sayler, calling for a statement of the component parts 
of the coin balance of the Treasury, has brought out the following report as 
showing the condition of the items on Feb. 24th: 

Total amount of coin $ 91,987,023 17 

From which there is to be deducted : 


. Coin coupons $1,547,462 06 
Demand notes 10 00 


. Sinking Fund and interest.......00.,:sssee0eeeees 1,873,825 50 
. Bonds redeemed and interest. ..... ....ceeessees 13,832,553 65 
. Interest due and unpaid 9,254,634 50 
. Outstanding bonds called for Sinking Fund,. 2,548,000 00 
33,968,300 00 
14,193,618 70 78,645,604 41 


. Leaving as owned by the Government.......0. secee os cereeee . $13,341,423 76 


© ON ANUPWH 
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To these it would be proper to add: 
1 The following table shows the amount of gold held by the Government 
on the Ist instant (March) as exhibited by the debt statement : 


Amount reported as coin $70,035.772-73 
Coin certificates 

Interest due and unpaid 11,517,355 -86 

Called 'BONGS....506. escesesechooseessosecsesvoncoseesscas 17,321,400.00 

Interest on called bonds 325,341.55 $62,079,097.41 


Total coin owned by the Treasury $7,956,675.32 
‘““We have made no deduction of the accrued interest to date, from the 
amount reported as coin, as only $4,864,167.50 were due and payable on the 
Ist. Subtracting this amount would leave $3,092,517.82. The $15,349,191 
of silver coin and bullion held in the Treasury for the purposes of resumption 
are included in the amount above reported as coin.” 

To understand these statements, and those of the monthly debt 
report and daily balance, it must be borne in mind that the accounts 
of the several sub-treasuries and U. S. depositories are kept as if 
each was independent of and separate from the central office at 
Washington, and that the general report of the state of the Treasury 
is asummary of these several reports, without the intervention of 
any clearing of balances among them. Whatever is sent to any one 
of these offices from Washington having the character or quality of 
money in the uses of the office to which it is sent, is charged against 
that office, and is carried on its books and in its reports as money. 
In this way unissued gold certificates, varying in amount from seven 
to eleven millions of dollars, are held at the New York sub-treasury, 
appearing in its daily reports as part of the coin balance. A smaller 
amount is held at other sub-treasuries in the same manner. On Jan. 
25 last the sum of $8,787,761 in gold certificates was held by the 
several sub-treasuries, and formed a part of the seventy millions of 
‘*coin’”’ reported from Washington as being in the Treasury on that 
day. On June 30, 1875, the amount reported as being at the N. Y. 
depository unissued was $6,490,700; and at the same time $161,- 
400,000 of these certificates was held in reserve at Washington ready 
for use; not, however, appearing in the ‘‘coin”’ statement, though 
necessarily so appearing for all that was transmitted to New York. 

All forms of gold indebtedness in bonds or coupons deposited 
with or held by any one of these depositories after payment, must 
also be held and counted as ‘‘coin”’ until the account in each case 





in. ¥. Journal of Commerce, March 3, 1876. 
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is completely settled, and the Treasurer, who is responsible for the 
payment or the proper return to Washington of the evidence of pay- 
ment, receives his warrant of reimbursement or other form of ac- 
knowledgment releasing him and cancelling the charge of the general 
Treasury against the office at which payment wasmade. When gold 
certificates in process of cancellation, which have been presented at 
the New York office, and the gold drawn for export, are either tem- 
porarily held by that office, or transmitted to Washington for complete 
cancellation, they are held as gold, and reported among the gold 
payments when sent. 

Being in every respect, so far as the accounts of the office are 
concerned, the equivalents of gold, they are not distinguished from, 
but always included in the gold account, and of course form a part of 
the gold balance. 

The ‘*gold balance” at New York has varied little for a long 
time; it stands at from forty-four to forty-seven millions generally. 
On January 25 last, it was reported as $47,143,529, and the aggre- 
gate of all the sub-treasury and mint balances footed up a total, as 
officially reported, of $73,584,346 on that day. But in this aggre- 
gate, and chiefly at New York, there were the following items, 
merely held to be accounted for : 


I. Gold certificates........seseseseeses pits duseihah. Sadeanancsnecekeeemapmecnmads $8,787,761 
BD, CARRIE ODUM ninc.apapee. aantbdn. apuadeasccavcaenonetnepascasdeansosoeaasnas 7,007,325 
3. Called bonds and interest thereon.... 11,311,695 
4. Redeemed certificates ; 70,000 


$27,176,781 
Again, on February 24, the amounts of the various ‘‘ coin’’ items 
of this character were reported as follows: 


Coin coupons Saidinhke-pkutkadiecekssekes we decmaneabeabisabebigiion ere $ 1,547,462 
UR CIE catiskksccctianaonters acsanchencooteceekiniis eneeehend anchusannh . 1,427,200 


Sinking fund and interest ; 1,873,825 
Bonds redeemed and interest ; 13,832,553 


$18,681,040 
There is an omission evident here to report the gold certificates on 
hand, which amount, if taken at the same as on January 25, would 
make up $27,468,801, or nearly the same sum as that represented 
on January 25th. 
The first step in correcting the gold statement is, therefore, to 
to eliminate what now stands at an average of twenty-seven millions, 
which is not gold in fact, but merely a form of keeping the accounts 
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of the subordinate office with the central office at Washington. No 
one of these items is either debt or credit in the account of the 
' Treasury with the people. The coupons paid and bonds redeemed, 
and coin certificates cancelled, are all merely paid bills—the gold 
certificates are gold checks signed ready for issue. 

The next feature of the statement is the account of gold debts due 
and unpaid, all of which constitute a demand charge against the 
gold in the Treasury. By the official statement of February 24, these 
items are as follows: 


Interest due and unpaid $9,254,634 
Outstanding bonds called for sinking fund 2,548,000 
Outstanding gold certificates 33,968,300 


Total $45,770,934 
But on March rst the monthly debt statement’ gives these items as 
follows : 


Interest due and unpaid $11,517,355 
SINE MIEN, conaviessnes whe. .c6esssacccsenesacee: Sasgsbasuubastsnsnancseadoticgnves 17,321,400 
Interest on do ; 325,341 
CORY CEPUIACARES ss cccencascscsccccses cecccsscbenecbee ches sesaebesesesscsesesecons 32,925,000 


MAND ns cnchakegeoasalssvas Sssaessee’ doyecbanctakescccsbanpssaimariaesstoanmncs $62,089,096 
The discrepancy in this case is not easy to explain, since the sev- 
eral calls of bonds for the syndicate and sinking fund matured on or 
before February r5th. The difference is evidently in the account of 
called bonds for the syndicate, which were not included, as they 
should have been, in the statement of February 24. It appears that 
of the several calls for the syndicate a large amount was still unpaid 
on March rst, though interest had ceased from February 15th—per- 
haps fifteen millions in all; and this sum, with a large amount of 
gold interest then due, will throw heavy demands on the Treasury 
for many days. And in addition to these items a further sum of 
$4,864,157 of interest had fully matured on March rst. The result 
is that the immediate gold liabilities are, or were on March rst: 


Interest on bonds to March 1 $29,164,096 
PUR TET RE PRRTO Bisons. ccncaccsevec cecsciinssoacssaicnsenssesciencess QOS] 

: $34,028,253 
Add outstanding gold checks or certificates........c.ccecesscecsteresscees 32,925,000 


Total liabilities $66,953,253 


Of this sum, however, the Treasury can carry thirty to thirty- five 
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millions by renewed issues of gold certificates, but it cannot protect 
the reserve of actual gold by their issue. ‘The Treasury has resumed 
specie payments, so far as these are concerned, and it must meet any 
sum of them that may be presented to draw gold for export with the 
coin itself. They will pay interest and called bonds at home, but 
for payments on accounts of foreign holders the coin must go, if ex- 
change in some other form cannot be obtained. It is clear that the 
large amount of these certificates out, now over thirty-five millions, 
would render the keeping of a gold balance impossible, if the reve- 
nues are deficient and no new bonds are going out. The debt may 
be necessarily increased as the only alternative to save the coin. 

In the several statements of coin balance reported as for the gen- 
eral treasury, the silver coin and bullion owned by the government 
appear at full value. This amount,a little more than fifteen millions, is 
however wholly unavailable as gold or the equivalent of gold. No 
form of bonds or of interest payable can be met by the use of silver 
in any form. ‘The amount snould therefore be subtracted from the 
coin balance, and put with the fractional currency, where it belongs. 
From the total of ‘‘ coin balance,”’ say of March ist, the deductions 
therefore are : 


“ Coin balance” March Ist $70,035,772 
Less silver $15,349,191 


Less amt, of immediate demand for int.and called bonds 34,028,253 

Less outstanding Certificates.......-sesseseereseeses eenenansnne 32,925,000 
$82,302,444 
Deficit ; $12,266,672 
In the above calculation no account is taken of the several sums 
accounted for as gold merely through book-keeping forms, or as re- 
sponsibilities on the part of the subordinate offices to the central 
office at Washington, or credits held by them against that office. It 
is scarcely possible that the statements of February 24, of ‘‘ bonds 
redeemed and interest thereon, $13,832,553-65,”’ should constitute a 
part of the ‘‘coin balance” while on March 1st there should have 
been an additional amount of ‘called bonds, $17,321,400,” due and 
unpaid. If so, however, the whole of the book keeping sort of gold 
appearing as by the statement before made, derived from the official 
report of January 25th, at the sum of $27,176,781, would be added 
to the gold deficit. It is probable that at least a part of the $17,- 
636,710 of called bonds and interest reported as ‘called bonds”’ 
on March rst, had then been paid at the New York office, and were 
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held as being coin to that office, though no more than cancelled 
paper to the general treasury. Excluding this item altogether there 
would still be, to be further taken from the coin balance of $70,- 
035,772, any amount of coupons paid and gold certificates which 
might be held by that office after being redeemed but not cancelled, 
and any amount of gold certificates unissued, to be added to this 
deficit, or rather to be first taken from the sum of seventy millions 
before the other deductions are made. The result is the same, how- 
ever, to add to the deficit just calculated the sum of the items num- 
ber 1, 2 and 4 of thestatement first given in this paper : 


C1 GOR CIE BE BIE vince tse sccccenss:soneds avackins o000-1000ieeed sgrscans «ep RR ONT? 
Gold of account 15,857,761 


Total $28,124,433 
If to this be added one half of the sum of $13,832,553, before 
stated as in doubt, the entire deficit reaches nearly $35,000,000. 
Against this we have as assets, the unavailable (as gold) $15,349,- 
tg1 of silver coin and bullion, and whatever resources the issue of 
thirty-five millions of gold certificates may afford. But these avail 
nothing to protect the actual gold, as we have shown. 


Next are the slowly accruing gold receipts. Of the receipts from 
customs about one-twentieth onlyis gold in fact; nineteen-twentieths 
are gold certificates. At New York, from January 1 to March roth, 
1876, the receipts for duties accruing at that port were : 


Gold certificates $19,877,216 
Gold in fact : 1,035,000 


$20,912,216 

At other ports a larger proportion of gold is received, but the 
transfers of actual gold from other ports to New York would not 
reach five millions in the two and a half months as from custom re- 
ceipts. The New York customs do not yield gold in any great 
amount. Half a million amonth, orsix millions a year is all. Their 
yield of certificates is abundant enough to pay interest and bonds 
redeemed or held by American owners ; but not if the proceeds of 
such demands must go abroad. 

The banks of New York held on March 11, $23,139,800 in 
** specie,”’ of which about one million only was gold—the balance 
being gold certificates. Clearly the banks are not in condition to 
supply a drain for gold, and as the certificates are not payable by 
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them, their reserve of ‘‘coin”’ is immovable. The withdrawal of 
gold for export is from the United States Treasury at New York ex- 
clusively, and it is effected by the presentation of certificates, which 
in that case must be redeemed in actual gold coin. W. B. 








THE ART OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION.—IL.' 


AVING examined in a former paper the course of instruction in 
English pursued in the preparatory school, we turn now to the 
college-course, to see whether the last four years of training differ in 
this respect from the earlier period. If they do not, we need won- 
der but little that the gross defects which have been noticed in our 
young men of education, should exist to the degree alleged ; if they 
do, we shall still find but little difficulty in comprehending why the 
results achieved by the more worthy course should be so meagre, 
since the more solid and substantial the later course is made, the 
more impossible is it for a weak foundation to support it. 

The curriculum at college embraces generally Rhetoric, Logic,* 
Philology, and the History of English Literature, with exercises in 
both Composition and Declamation. The character of the instruc- 
tion varies, of course, in accordance with the learning of the profes- 
sor, his capacity to impart knowledge, and the range of the topics 
which he selects for presentation to the class. But, at its worst, this 





17he Art of Discourse, H. N. Day, N. Y., 1874. 

The Philology of the Human Tongue, John Earle, M. A., (2d edition), Ox- 
ford, 1873. (1st edition, 1871) 

The English of Shakespeare, George L. Craik, London, 1864. (1st edition, 
1859.) 

Shakespeare's Comedy of the Merchant of Venice, with notes by William J. 
Rolfe, A. M., N. Y. 1872. (Other plays edited by Mr. Rolfe are Zhe Tempest, 
Henry VIIT,, etc. 

?I consider Formal Logic a part of the course ir. Composition, if only because 
thought is an essential element of discourse. I do not suppose, however, that 
it is necessarily the duty of the professor of Fnglish to teach Logic. On the 
contrary, the subject is much more properly treated as a part of Metaphysics, 
and may, therefore, be assumed in the English course, unless not taught in the 
other department. 
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course of worthy studies must confer upon all who participate in it 
some measure of ability to write and speak. The recitations alone, 
if not ‘*in the words of the book,”’ give each student some practice 
in Composition ; so that it seems impossible for any one, to whom 
the diploma ought to be given as a sign of other attainments, to 
graduate wholly ignorant of the principles, or unskilled in the art, 
of Oratory.*. He may have acquired but little knowledge and less 
skill; he may feel his deficiencies so keenly as to be utterly dis- 
couraged from endeavor; nay, we have seen he may exhibit such 
defects as to draw upon himself both hostile criticism and devilish 
temptations; but, unless he be an idiot, he may surely enter far 
enough into both the form and the spirit of the bright examples of 
literature which he has abundant chance to study, to be able to say 
in decent form, at least, anything that he has the power to think. 
Why, then, do we hear such allegations of his incapacity? Again 
it must be answered, that the circumstances of the course, and not 
the studies which compose it, are at fault. Again it will be our 
task to discover, if we can, what these circumstances are. 

And (1st) most prominent among the causes of this failure is the 
defective preparation of candidates for admission. The reasons for 
this defective preparation we have already considered. It is again 
referred to here only because we must mark its disastrous conse- 
quences upon the boy in college.‘ These consequences are much 

8Every professor in college, every teacher at school, who insists upon an in- 
telligent, clear, idiomatic recitation, is teaching Composition. Of course, the 
special training alone secures the best results, just as especial devotion to 
Anatomy and Surgery, rather than to Physiology and Medicine, makes the best 

.surgeon. I shall not ask for the English of the college course anything more 
than was claimed for the English at school—fair play. 

* The colleges are often blamed for not examining with greater strictness and 
thus securing a higher standard of scholarship, But to say nothing of the great 
difficulty of ascertaining by examination exactly what a student knows, we need 
only ask these critics to remember that the college must never make the gap 
between itself and the schools too wide, unless it is ready to live without 
students. Under favorable circumstances, it may encourage a higher standard 
in the schools; but, unless it can secure the attainment of this higher standard, 
it will “ condition” or reject in vain. The demand for accomplishments which 
the schools are really unable to supply is like the bachelor’s remedy for no 
bread—toast. The school and college must work together, the latter advanc- 
ing only by steps so reasonable that the former can easily follow. 
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more widely felt than is commonly supposed, and, perhaps, cannot be 
wholly remedied in college. Certainly a moderate amount of elem- 
entary knowledge must be assumed as a basis for the later work, or be 
left to the student’s own diligence, if it has not been previously 
acquired. To see how mischievously this want of preparation 
works, let us follow the newly-entered Freshman. 

The professor assigns a subject for Composition, and, perhaps, 
suggests a mode of treatment. He recommends the standard writers, 
or even names a few of the sources of original information. Leav- 
ing an interval of time for careful study and writing, he waits in the 
hope that some of the essays, at least, will repay his labor of read- 
ing and correcting. But with what results? A mass of crude ma- 
terial, utterly undigested by the writers, (the product of their 
capacity to paraphrase, not at all of their power to think,) is handed 
to him, a sign at once of failure. The demand for discourse was 
like Pharaoh’s order to the Children of Israel ; the reply an equally 
indignant protest against the requiring of impossibilities. What 
shall the instructor say to earnest, honest men who tell him, ‘‘ We 
never wrote a composition in all our lives?’ Shall he reply, ‘‘ Ye are 
idle, ye are idle. Go, therefore, now and look; for there shall no 
straw be given you, yet shall ye deliver the tale of bricks?’ He may, 
indeed, threaten thus ; nay, the whole learned Faculty may sit in 
judgment; but neither they nor he will attain the desired result. 
The rank and file of the class must be ‘‘let go.’’ Indeed, only 
too often the professor would gladly ‘‘ drive them out of his land.” 

Through the other subjects of the course, also, this hindrance of 
defective early training may be noted. It does not need the genius 
of a Pestalozzi to declare ‘‘the important bearing which the ele- 
ments of every branch of knowledge have upon its complete out- 
line, and what immense deficiencies in the final result must arise 
from the confusion and imperfection of the simplest beginnings.’’® 
Yet Rhetoric must be taught to students whose actual knowledge of 
Grammar is almost none; who define a noun by a verb, a verb by 
an adverb ; who have never learned to think ; and who find the ex- 
pression in language of even another’s thoughts a work of supreme 
difficulty. Philology must be presented to young men who have 
never thought of sreface as a composite word, or of action as hav- 
ing a suffix which contributes to its meaning. Think of Grimm’s 


5 Pestalozzi, as quoted in Krusi’s Life, Penn Monthly for January, 1876. 7 
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law as food for babes in Etymology! Try to make the identity of 
English ¢ear and Latin /acryma appear plainly to one who has never 
heard of Derivation! Similarly, Literature, the happy play-ground 
of an intelligent boy, becomes a slavish work-bench to one in whom 
the literary sevse still lies dormant. Well may the cry go up for 
reform in the English course at school. 

But (2d) defective preparation is not the only cause of the evil we 
are considering. We shall find defects in the college course, as 
well. Here, as at school, the student is allowed to lose sight of the 
underlying unity of the course. The several subjects are often 
necessarily entrusted to as many different professors, and their con- 
nection and interdependence thus put out of sight. The clearer- 
headed ‘* fellows” will see the thread which guides their footsteps, 
which binds the laws of thought and the history of a language to 
the principles which underlie the construction of discourse and the 
exemplification of these principles in literary products; but ‘the 
masses’’ will accept the partition-walls between the rooms as divid- 
ing-lines between the subjects, and count the number of their attain- 
ments as they do the professors’ names in the college-catalogue. 
English studies they know, but not the study of English. 

The remedy for this misconception of the course of study lies 
mainly in the hands of the teacher of composition. He can guide 
the students to a full understanding of the unity of the course, by 
pointing out the relations of its several members. He is generally 
the professor of Rhetoric, also, and has thus repeated opportunities 
of enforcing upon his students their need not only of the principles 
and rules of Rhetoric, but of disciplined thought, of an accurate 
knowledge of words, in both their older and their present forms, of 
some understanding, at least, of the scientific basis of language, and 
above all, of an intimate acquaintance with the literature of our 
tongue. He can point them to Bacon’s famous saying: ‘‘ Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing an exact 
man ;’’ can show them how no science of Atsthetics can open 
their minds to the subtle beauties of words, much less to those of 
whole compositions; how, in a word, the cultivation of the ars 
dicendi involves the culture of the whole spiritual nature—intellect, 
feelings, will.® 


6 The speaker, and, to a less extent, the writer will feel the necessity of physi- 
cal development, also. 
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(3d) A narrower inspection of the usual college-course will find, 
it is greatly to be feared, weak places in both the matter taught and 
the methods of teaching. Reserving the Rhetoric, as (for the pur- 
poses of this discussion) the most important, let us glance at the 
others in the order in which they were named above. 

Logic, the science of thought, was defined by the older logicians 
as the science of reasoning, and is still restricted thus by many 
writers and thinkers, although years have passed since Sir William 
Hamilton first ‘“‘ quantified the predicate’’—or rather, insisted upon 
the recognition of the quantified predicate of ordinary speech— 
and although in Germany a breadth and depth have been discov- 
ered for the science that justify the most liberal conception of the 
subject. It may seem presumptuous, perhaps, for the writer of this 
paper to criticize the teaching of Logic; but it will hardly be over- 
rash in him to suggest that even the science of thought can become 
a barren study, instead of a fruitful source of mental power and 
growth ; that the lesson in logic may even be committed to memory, 
like the proof of a geometrical proposition ; and that only a system 
of close examination will expose the pretences of a student who 
covers the nakedness of his thought with a cloud of words. 

Philology, the youngest of the sciences, is certainly not so petted 
as the baby of a household is traditionally supposed to be. She 
rather holds the place of a younger sister kept back, lest the chances 
of her elder sisters’ having suitors be impaired. Thus the earliest 
‘“‘Webster’’ derived Greek from Hebrew—a mistake by no means 
wonderful in 1828, when the Science of Language can hardly be 
said to have existed. A noted historian of Rome, writing only in 
the last generation, fell into the blunder (as we now see it) of sup- 
posing Latin largely a derivative of Greek. Perhaps, it is only in 
our own day that dialects have been seen to be, not corruptions, 
but merely varying forms, of the common speeeh, of which the lit- 
erary mode is only another dialect. Indeed, the editors of certain 
English magazines—‘ the old ladies who edit,”’ as they have been 
aptly called—have yet to learn that many so-called ‘‘Americanisms”’ 
are simply forms preserved by Puritan Bible-reading from the times 
of Elizabeth, but now forgotten by the literary English in England. 

It is, hence, but little strange that the study of English in this 
particular is only too much neglected. A daring few—all honor to 
them !_have proclaimed the study of Chaucer or Shakespeare by 
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the same method as that pursued in the study of Sophocles or 
Horace, Racine or Goethe; and have actually introduced this 
course into the colleges they represent. But the English course is 
in many places so encroached upon by the Classics and Mathemat- 
ics, that the very name Philology is never heard. Even where 
attempts are made to put the philological methods before the classes, 
the professor is often contented with an unsystematic study of words 
in their earliest significations, or with a bare outline of the history 
of our tongue as exemplified in the many changes in its vocabulary. 
That all these phenomena—as they really are—furnish the basis of 
an inductive science, English Philology ; and that, combined with 
similar facts observed in other languages, they supply the foundation 
of Comparative Philology, the Science of languages ;—these truly 
philological ‘‘items’’ never reach the student. Trench, Grant 
White, De Vere, all worthy authors «in their places, absorb atten- 
tion from names like Latham and Marsh, Heyse, Curtius and 
Miiller. 

Indeed, until lately, the professor who has reconciled himself to 
this feeble presentation of his subject, has had an almost valid excuse 
for his course. ‘The books which he has needed for his own studies 
were expensive and (strange to say) not to be found in our public 
libraries, even in the large cities. College-libraries are often sadly 
restricted in purchasing by want of proper endowments, and cul- 
lege-professors for want of proper salaries. Even with the books 
for himself, he was unable to find a suitable book for his class. 
Latham’s Hand-Book and other works, whatever else was true of 
them, were unsuited to the needs of Sophomores ; Marsh’s Lectures, 
attractive in style, interesting in matter, and scholar-like in execu- 
tion, treated desultorily a series of isolated subjects, rather than con- 
stituted a system of English Philology. Miiller was too advanced 
for beginners, and Whitney’s Language and the Study of Language 
a work for Seniors or post-graduates. No single work,’ at all adapted 
to the instruction of a class, presented the facts of our language in 
such combination with the principles of language as would give the 
student a reasonable knowledge of both. The professor was forced 
to lecture, although he knew how unimpressive a lecture must neces- 


TI speak, of course, within the limits of my own knowledge, after diligent 
search and careful examination of everything I could find. 
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sarily be to the younger classes in college and upon a subject that 
admits of no experiments. 

It must, therefore, have been with feelings of unmixed gratifica- 
tion, that the professor so circumstanced met for the first time the 
text-book of English Philology here named for review. LEarle’s 
Philology of the English Tongue is a careful examination of the 
facts of our language with regard to both their origin and develop- 
ment and their essential nature. Though it is avowedly a study not 
of the principles, but of the elements, of language, and of one 
language, rather than of many, yet it introduces ‘‘ the principles in 
an occasional and incidental manner, just as they happen to be called 
for,” [Preface to First Edition,] and incessantly compares English 
words and constructions with those of other tongues. By this 
method, Mr. Earle justly remarks ‘‘ the complete and compact view 
of principles as a whole will be deferred until such time as the 
learner shall have reached them severally by means of facts which 
lie within his own experience.’”’ And certainly no better plan could 
easily be devised than this which finds ‘‘a path through most familiar 
ground.” In execution, also, as well as in plan, the work will be 
found worthy of praise. Clear in style, most English in diction, 
and modest in spirit, it advances steadily through its long array of 
topics. If it has one fault, it is that whole paragraphs which are 
filled only with examples, are not printed, as actual quotations are, 
inasmaller type, so as to be easily distinguishable. (Cf., e. g., Secs. 
III, 112, 117, with 364, 365, 369.) Indeed, a judicious condensa- 
tion which would discriminate clearly between the proper text and 
examples, illustrations and explanations, is the only amendment that 
seems at all desirable. The work appears to have grown piece by 
piece, each stored in its own «< pigeon-hole,”’ until all were collected 
under a systematic arrangement and rigidly logical classification. 
Perhaps it will be best used by being made the basis of a course of 
lectures, a constant reference from which to the examples given by 
Mr. Earle would be like the turning of the lecturer on Physics to 
his apparatus. 

From ‘ Earle” the course should immediately advance to practi- 
cal Philology—the study of an English classic. And here, most 
fortunately, the means are ready to our hands. Craik’s English of 
Shakespeare, a commentary on the Judius Cesar, is the work of a 
scholar whose English Language and Literature, (published two 
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years after the first edition of the Commentary, ) has made him even 
better known. It is, perhaps, the best introduction to Shakespeare 
that can be found in English, and an equally satisfactory means of 
approaching the whole body of our literature before Milton. With 
no other help than this single volume, the student will pursue pro- 
fitably the study of this one play: with the Commentary, one or 
two complete editions of Shakespeare—the Variorum of 1821 and 
Dyce or Knight, for example—Nares’ Glossary, Walker’s Criticisms 
on Shakespeare, and Mrs. Clarke’s Concordance, he will find him- 
self equipped with at least all the necessary means of mastering all 
the poet’s works. If he want more help, he will find a list of the 
‘‘Shakespearian editors and commentators” in Professor Craik’s Pro- 
legomena, 1V.* To be more explicit, however, the subjects treated 
in both the Prolegomena and the Commentary are just those topics 
concerning either the poet or our language on which the man of 
education needs to be informed, and in which, therefore, the col- 
lege-student needs to be instructed. The personal history of the 
poet, his works, the sources of the text of his plays, the mechanism 
of English verse and the prosody of the plays of Shakespeare, with 
a mass of verbal criticisms, etymological remarks, discussions of 
whole sentences, and citations of parallel or illustrative passages 
from both Shakespeare and other authors—these are the subjects to 
which the volume (a fost-octavo of 350 pp.) introduces the reader. 
Surely were this the only “help” our teachers of higher English 
had, the apathy of so many of them would be inexcusable.’ For 
those who prefer a smaller book, or whose time is limited, Mr. 
Rolfe’s editions of the single plays will also serve the purpose of in- 
struction. Indeed, it is only for these purposes that they were 
written. Briefer and less pretentious than ‘‘ Zhe English of Shake- 
speare,” they resemble very closely the Oxford Pocket Classics, with 


8 To these must be added some works that have been published since 1863— 
notably Mr. H. H. Furness’ Editions (with Variorum notes) of Macbeth and 
Romeo and Fuliet, Mrs. Furness’ Concordance to the Sonnets, and Schmidt’s 
Lexicon. 

An American edition of this work, edited by the same Mr. Rolfe, who has 
prepared the volumes next to be mentioned, is highly praised by Professor F. J. 
Child, of Harvard, as having ‘received many improvements from Mr. Rolfe,” 


and as “ one of the only two or three books which are both fit to be used, and 
within the means of students.” 
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Short Notes. ‘They propose either a less extended course of study 
or a more diligent use of other editions. They are intended for 
high schools and in preparation for college, rather than for the 
college classes. But when the time allowed for practical Philology 
is very short, Mr. Rolfe’s books may be used and their omissions 
supplied by lectures—informal and extemporaneous, of course. 

A last step, by which the course would reach Comparative Phil- 
ology, or the Science of Language, will not always be possible within 
four years. If, however, the subject can be taken up, either Miiller 
or Whitney will serve as text book. The lucid style and enthusi- 
astic manner of the former writer, stand in marked contrast with 
the more involved diction and the monotonous, as well as dictatorial 
and polemical, manner of the latter. To Language and the Study of 
Language, however, must be given the credit of being a systematic 
and complete treatise, while Miiller’s Lectures are rather a collection 
of essays upon a number of subjects very closely related. (This is 
especially true of the second series.) In correctness of opinion, the 
latter writer recommends himself, perhaps, to our better judgment ; 
yet Professor Whitney suggests most valid doubts as to some of the 
conclusions which the Oxford professor has reached, and which he 
seems to have drawn by the help of that ‘‘ poetic vision”’ remarked 
by him as a crowning endowment of the proposer of the name Indo- 
Germanic—Frederick Schlegel." 

The third department of the study of English in college, the his- 
tory of our literature, ought to prove a means of culture difficult to 
over-estimate. The bare facts that certain authors wrote certain 
works, that these authors lived at certain times, and that their works 
were published in certain years, have, of course, but little value, 
except as information. But the relation of each author to his times 
and other surrounding circumstances, the connection of-each suc- 
ceeding literary period with its predecessors, the individuality of the 
several writers, and their classification into groups with various 
differentie—these things both discipline the mind and promote 
culture." In other words, an adequate course of English Literature 


si Miiller, I, Lect. IV., ad fin. . 


1 T know that I am writing truths taAaa Kai iav mpowpodoynuéva, [ AEschines, 
Contra Ctesiphontem, % 53,] but the average text-book will not convict me of 
the offense. 
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must be a philosophical history (of which no part can be omitted 
without loss), as well as a critical analysis of the material presented 
in the history. But is this generally the character of the instruc- 
tion? Is the usual text-book of English Literature at all modeled on 
this plan? Is it not too often an attempt like that of ‘‘the man who 
wrote an account of the camel without even having seen the animal 
or a desert?’ (Miiller, Lecture IL, z# cmit.). It is at least true 
that the student is often expected to gain a satisfactory knowledge 
of an author without having ever seen any sufficient portion of his 
works. Why maya writer not be actually presented to a student 
through a lengthy extract from. his works, or (better yet) through an 
entire work, however short? By this means, the whole lesson of 
the English course could readily be summed up, and Rhetoric, 
Logic, Philology, and Literature, reduced to practice, all be taught 
at once and in actual models." 

The most important study of the course, and generally the first in 
order of time, is Rhetoric, including exercises in Composition and 
Declamation. Like practical Logic, however, it is the victim of the 
grossest misunderstanding, or, perhaps, of misrepresentation. Even 
professed teachers of the subject often strangely misconceive the 
true scope of their art, and give to their instruction a bias which 
proves fatal to the achievement of its proper ends. For example, 
(1st,) Rhetoric is constantly thought of as only a critical, not a de- 
veloping art. The power to speak, it is said, is universal in our 
race ; therefore, the only office of Rhetoric is to guide a man in the 
employment of this power—to stand by (as it were) to receive the 
literary product of a man’s mind and shape it into comeliness. In 
this view, the total depravity of man pervades his mental efforts, and 
renders an intellectual director necessary for him. Or, (at once to 





1227 am not unaware that the plan here indicated is followed, at least in its 
essential features, in several colleges. Nor am I insensible to the difficulties 
which surround its carrying out. The greatest of these, of course, is the secur- 
ing of a large number of copies of the texts which it is desired to place before 
the class, except by the purchase of many different books at great expense. 
Collections of specimens are extant which illustrate several periods of our liter- 
ature— Warton, Marsh (Lectures, 2d Series), Cleveland’s Compendiums. 
Taine’s History of English Literature is more copiously supplied with extracts 
than any other work which has come under my notice, In the worst case, 
passages might be read to the class, and the commentary noted for future study 
of the authors. 
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change the figure and avoid forbidden ground,) the duty of the 
instructor in Rhetoric is like that of a dentist supervising the ‘‘com- 
ing in’ of a child’s second teeth—he must see, forsooth, that 
Nature conduct the operation according to mechanical ideas of regu- 
larity. The teachers who hold this doctrine no more dream of 
addressing their efforts to the faculty of discourse itself, than the 
merely mechanical dentist dreams of interfering with a second tooth 
that is still hidden below its predecessor in the same socket. They 
forget the lesson that a wise physiology teaches, that what the den- 
tist cannot do directly, he may do indirectly, by securing for the child 
good, nourishing food, which day by day will strengthen the teeth 
that are still buried in the jaw, instead of an improper diet that will 
render them more and more liable to decay the moment they escape 
the gums. Hence they openly allege that Rhetoric cannot supply 
the matter of thought, (¢. ¢., furnish the content of discourse,) and 
thus restrict the office of the study, till, like a limb cut off from 
exercise, it shrivels and shrinks into uselessness. How many a heart 
has cried bitterly at the close of a term in Rhetoric, ‘‘Alas! I had 
hoped for invigoration, but have learned only how to furbish thoughts 
which the study has given me no power to originate.” 

Nor is this view of Rhetoric wholly false. The laws of thought 
are taught by Logic; the objects of thought come from a thousand 
sources ; Rhetoric most certainly begins to deal with these objects of 
thought only after they come within her province. There isa sense 
in which Rhetoric is truly a pruning, critical art. Style is undoubt- 
edly a department of Rhetoric. Euphony, Harmony, Energy, 
Beauty of languagedo not ‘‘come bynature.”” The greatest oratorsthe 
world has ever known have uniformly testified to the importance of 
cultivation in their art. Demosthenes is an example almost too 
trite tomention. Pinckney, Webster, and notably Legaré,"” are other 
striking cases. We can never insist too strongly upon Horace’s 
dictum, 

‘« Seepe stilum vertas, iterum que digna legi sint, 
Scripturus.” [Sat. I. X. 72.] 

But let us also remember that this is not the only office of the art. 

To classify the kinds of discourse—Oratory, Poetry, History, etc— 





13See the most interesting biography of Mr. Legaré prefixed to his sister’s 
edition of his collected writings. 
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to show the several parts of any composition; to distinguish care- 
fully between Explanation, Confirmation, Excitation, and Persua- 
sion; to unfold the principles of Unity, Selection, Method, and Com- 
pleteness; to define and exemplify Narration, Description, Division, 
and the other modes of setting an object distinctly before the mind; 
to classify the kinds of proofs:—these and other equally important 
tasks fall to the rhetorical art as necessary duties. Ina word, In- 
vention is a department of Rhetoric, as well as Style, and can be 
omitted from a view of the whole subject only at a dreadful sacrifice 
—that sacrifice, in fact, which has mad e our age so famous for words 
without sense, words high-sounding, graceful and faultless in every 
outward circumstance, but hollow, meaningless and utterly destitute 
of power to influence the minds addressed. Style may indeed be 
the swmmum bonum of a vapid dandy or of a girl at her first ball ; 
but rational men and women cultivate nobler traits of heart and 
mind. How eagerly one turns from the perfect model of the 
tailor or the dressmaker, though it, too, be faultless in every out- 
ward circumstance, to minds that can stimulate our own by thought- 
ful speech. A want of exterior polish is pardoned in a man of 
talent, much more in a man of genius: on him who would nourish 
us with ‘froth’ we pour unmixed contempt. 

(2d) The instruction in Rhetoric is hampered by another funda- 
mental error. Locke’s famous sneer at Logic, God did not make 
man a two-legged animal, and leave it to Aristotle to make him 
rational, is repeated, and with emphasis, of Rhetoric. ‘‘The orator 
is born,’”’ it is said, ‘‘ and no man not a born orator need waste his 
time in studying principles.” In other words, ‘‘ Rhetoric, like 
Poetry, isan attribute of genius. Therefore let him who feels the fine 
frenzy write.’”” The statement hardly needs refutation, but unfor- 
tunately has acquired a wide-spread influence, and done much mis- 
chief. Let us apply to it, therefore, one simple test, ‘‘ The strength 
of an argument is no greater than that of its weakest link.” If a 
single case can be produced in which the skill in question was the 
product of continued application, rather than of natural forces 
bursting into action, the assertion is certainly false, at least as a uni- 
versal judgment. Such a case can readily be adduced. Hugh 
Swinton Legaré, of Charleston, S. C., was an orator of national, nay, 
of European fame. Men of fifty years of age remember him well, 
although, in the confusion of our public life, he has been forgotten 
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or has remained unknown by younger men. Yet he was a dwarf, 
despoiled by inoculation with small-pox of his due proportion be- 
low the waist ; was largely hindered by consequent weakness from 
physical exercise ; was the companion of his mother and sisters, when 
he should have been gaining masculine vigor and inspiration among 
other boys; and was morbidly sensitive, and, at times, almost mel- 
ancholy. His most constant companions were his books, more 
dearly beloved than all others except the mother to whom his affec- 
tion was a noticeable trait. His favorite occupation was private 
study, his pet aversion society. Yet this remarkable man became 
not only deeply learned,'* but eminent as an orator of both grace 
and power. The victim of jealousies which hindered his rapid ac- 
_quisition of practice, he nevertheless held public office as attorney 
in both his own State and the United States, winning by his match- 
less eloquence many important causes even in the Supreme Court, 
where he had many competitors. He died at an early age, (about 
fifty,) while Attorney-General of the United States and ad in- 
terim Secretary of State. Follow his biography, and we shall easily 
find the sources of this power. In college, his daily walk was the 
occasion of the most persevering rehearsal of the masterpieces of 
ancient and modern oratory and poetry; in later life, his every pro- 
duction—his letters, even—overflow with evidences of that untiring 
labor, to which his diary modestly refers. Never pedantic, he was 
as natural when quoting Aristophanes or Sophocles as when alluding 
to the current sayings of his time. A slave to laborious efforts to 
accomplish himself, he stands an irrefutable witness to the truth, 
Orator fit.” 
Once more (3d) Rhetoric suffers in the house of her friends. 
Even they who concede the necessity of cultivating the art, differ 
widely as to the means by which this culture shall be gained. One 





14 His papers on Demosthenes and Cicero, on Athenian and Roman law, were 
far in advance of the scholarship of his day. His conceptions of the great 
Philip-hater and his rival, AZschines, are, perhaps, the truest ever framed. His 
knowledge of Roman law was as vast and comprehensive as his erudition in 
that of his native State, and this at a time when hardly another man in our land 
knew anything of the subject. Mr. L. was, also, an accomplished linguist, know- 
ing with the nicest exactness not only the classics, but German, French 
Spanish and Italian, in their literatures as well as their vocabularies, 

15 Other cases are cited by Day, Art of Discourse, pp. 18, 19. 
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party, emphasizing the study of principles, say: ‘* Stock a man with 
rules, and let him ‘ work out his own salvation.’ ’’ Another party 
will hear only of the study of models, and say: ‘‘Show your pupil 
how eminent men have written, and let him ‘ follow suit.’’’ Need 
it be added that either side without the other is partial? The study 
of rules without practice has surely been enough condemned in 
these papers ; the study of models without rules may be as justly 
censured. Its advocates abhor mere ‘‘formal rhetoric’—by which 
they mean rhetorical principles—and would confine the course to a 
running commentary on the best examples that can be placed before 
a class. The rationale of the process they care nothing for; the 
process is their all in all. O truly mechanical Rhetoric! O mar- 
vellous ‘‘rule of thumb!’ Our age has repented of its blunder of 
trying to make mechanics by dictum, but has not yet learned that 
principle and practice are inseparable in Rhetoric ; that ‘‘ the poetry 
of Goethe and of Coleridge is not less perfect, certainly, because 
they were intellectual masters of the principles of poetry ;” '* that 

** These rules of old discovered, not devised, 

Are Nature still, but Nature methodized.” 

Holding these views, I” have placed at the head of this article 
the name of Professor Day’s text-book, because, so far as I can 
learn, there is no other work in the English language that so earn- 
estly impresses upon the student the true nature and value of the 
art, so clearly instructs him in @/ its principles, and so fully exem- 
plifies these principles in models from our best writers. Insisting 
upon Invention as not merely a part of Rhetoric, but as its more 
important part, Professor Day gives to this portion of his subject 
nearly two-thirds of his book—z208 out of 343 pages. Considering 
‘‘fine writing” a deadly sin, he teaches that Purity, Significance, 
Clearness, Energy, are the more important properties of style, 
while Euphony, Harmony, Rhythm, Beauty, are of less, though by 
no means of no, importance. Everywhere he makes THouGut the 
more prominent element of discourse, Form an inferior consider- 





16 Day, Art of Discourse, p. 20. 

17 T am careful to speak in the singular number because the opinions here ex- 
expressed of Day’s Art of Discourse have been violently combatted. I wish, 
therefore, to assume all responsibility connected with them. I may add that 
they were formed after a careful study of the book, and have been confirmed by 
an experience of it with three separate classes. 
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ation. And so he gives to Rhetoric its natural disciplining and in- 
vigorating power; opens the mind of the student to the ways by 
which he may find the content of his theme, or even first his theme and 
then its content ; and assails with crushing force all that is spurious 
in thought or expression. . 

It is unfortunate that the diction of this book is not more regu- 
larly an exemplification of the principles it announces. At times 
the text is obscure, often it grows dry, and all through it is of une- 
qual merit as regards expression. Passages which cannot be chal- 
lenged stand side by side with others that could easily be improved, 
and suggest that Prof. Day, in revising his older work, had more 
respect for the stereotype plates than for the success of his book.’ 
But after all, these difficulties insure the more fully a careful analy- 
sis of the work by each student, and prevent his committing it to 
memory. Any mischief that is done by the book as a model, is 
more than compensated by the excellent examples which it sets be- 
fore the student. Besides, (and every practical teacher will sup- 
port me, I am sure,) a text-book is only the basis of instruction, 
and young men of seventeen years of age know well enough how 
to sift the good from the bad. At all events a competent instructor 
can always do so for them.’ 

One more remark upon the course in Rhetoric, and we have done. 
The teacher of Composition in any language knows how little is 
gained by correcting exercises privately and returning them to the 
students. The fate of such exercises is always certain. Eight 
students in ten never read the corrections ; the other two most likely 
misunderstand them. Another plan will work far better. The 
composition is read before the class and then corrected orad/y, the 
writer being seated by the professor’s side, and the class hearing the 
corrections. In this way substantial results are gained, and the 
student effectually guarded against repeating his blunders. In cer- 
tain cases, (especially in city colleges, where the classes attend only 
during fixed hours each day,) small sections of the whole class 


18See the Preface dated 1867. 

1My classes call the book ‘‘hard,’’ but find it interesting. After a term’s 
study, they have ‘*‘ brought in” compositions which I verily believe would have 
been impossible without this term in “Day,’’ Many of the students, too, had 
“never before written a composition,” : 
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will have to be taken from the other work assigned for an hour, and 
the instruction given to them alone. 

In conclusion, I would again disavow all intention of merely play- 
ing the critic. As I began these papers, so I finish them, with a re- 
ference to the actual state of the art of Composition as my apology 
for writing. If I contribute in any insignificant way to bringing 
about a revival of the art, I shall have attained my only purpose. 

Jno. G. R. McE.roy. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Parnassus: Edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Pp. 534. Cr. 8vo. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

Soncs or THREE CenTuRIES: Edited by John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Pp. 352. 8vo. Same publishers. 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF ENGLISH SONG: Selected, Edited 
and arranged, with notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave. Pp. 302. 
12mo. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

These three English anthologies, all of them made by poets of at 
least the second order, are each characterized by special merits, and 
each fitted to fill a different place. That by Mr. Emerson is the 
bulkiest book, and in every sense the most important. . It grew out 
of his habit of transcribing into a commonplace book, for his own 
reference and for the use of his children, every poem which seemed 
to him worthy of preservation and friendship. As might be ex- 
pected from the goodly show Mr. Emerson makes in his prose works 
of acquainatnce with out-of-the-way places in literature, there are 
many valuable poems in this collection which are hardly to be met 
with in any other modern book. But we are chiefly struck with our 
poet’s love of the recognized masters of English song, and even his 
preference for the poetry of some, whose excellence is as far as pos- 
sible removed from his own type of song and of thought. That 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Milton and Tennyson hold leading 
places in the number of his selections might have been expected: but 
that Byron, Scott and Burns should rank behind nobody but Shake- 
speare, does surprise us. Scott indeed he regards merely as ‘‘an ac- 
complished rhymer, and master of the ballad ;’’ and ‘Byron’s rare 
talent is conspicuously partial. He has not sweetness, nor knowledge, 
nor lofty aim. He has a rare skill for rhythm, unmatched faculty of 
expression, a firm, ductile thread of gold.’”’ ‘I do not know that 
his song can retain for other generations the charm it had for his 
contemporaries.’’ ‘‘Wordsworth has the merit of just moral percep- 
tion, but not that of deft poetic execution; . . . he is really a 
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master of the English language ; and his best poems evince a power 
of diction that is no more rivaled by his contemporaries, than is 
his poetic insight. But his capital merit is, that-he has done more 
for the sanity of his generation than any other writer. . . But 
his inspirations are casual and insufficiént, and he persists in writing 
after they are gone. . . Leigh Hunt said of him that ‘he was a 
fine lettuce with too many outer leaves.’’’ We might go on quoting. 
but the introduction is full of the most valuable and thoughtful criti- 
cisms, and the reader will regret that there are only nine pages of it. 

Mr. Emerson’s selections are arranged topically, under such 
rubrics as ‘‘ Nature,’’ ‘‘ Human Life,” and the like. They illustrate 
the limitations as well as the extent of his sympathies. He is evi- 
dently no reader of Robert Browning, for he gives us only three of 
his shorter poems; nor of Matthew Arnold, who is represented 
only by Zhyrsts ; while Sir John Davies, John Dyer, John Byrom, 
Henry Brooke, Oliver Goldsmith, Charles Wesley, Allan Ramsay, 
Charles Lamb, W. M. Praed, Sam Rogers, T. B. Macaulay, the 
three Proctors, the two Rossetti’s, Tom Hood, F. W. Faber, J. H. 
Newman, Aubrey de Vere, Charles Kingsley, A. G. Swinburne, 
Fitz Greene Halleck and Ralph Waldo Emerson, are entirely ig- 
nored. In some instances this must have been purely by oversight, — 
for several of those who have been omitted are men of whom one 
might have predicted that they would prove to be favorites with our 
anthologist, and not one of them but might claim recognition on the 
generous principles laid down by him. ‘‘ Some poems,” he says, 
‘‘T have inserted for their historical importance; some, for their 
weight of sense ; some, for single couplets or lines, perhaps even for 
a word; some for magic of style; and I have admitted verses, 
which, in their structure, betray a defect of poetic ear, but have a 
wealth of truth which ought to have created melody.” 

There are a very few poems in the book which surprise us by their 
presence, even in view of those generous maxims enunciated by the 
door-keeper of the temple. They are chiefly in the humorous de- 
partment. Such are the poem by George H. Derby, on page 491, 
and the one from Punch, on page 500. Of our new brood of 
Americanizers, only Mr. Bret Harte is and deserves to be repre- 
sented. Joaquin Muller, Col. Hay, Walt Whitman, e¢ id genus 
omne, are conspicuous by their absence. 

Mr. Whittier’s selection, as the name indicates, is arranged in 
chronological order, under periods, like “‘ From Shakespeare to Mil- 
ton.” Like Mr. Emerson’s, it is furnished with excellent and useful 
indices. It differs from Mr. Emerson’s in containing a much larger 
proportion of poems by authors who are not illustrious. And this 
fact gives his book an especial merit; it gives a haven of rest to 
many a floating waif which deserves remembrance, and stamps a 
poet’s approval upon much that might escape notice to our loss. In- 
deed we regret that Mr. Whittier has not given us a collection made 
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on this very principle, and omitted everything that is to be found in 
standard English literature. Just as manual dictionaries should con- 
tain only the hard words, so anthologies should contain only what is 
inaccessible elsewhere. But all the small dictionaries but one, and 
nearly all the anthologies, are constructed on exactly the opposite 
methods. 

On a comparison of the two collections we find that ninety-one 
poems, and those in many cases of considerable length, are common 
to both. That the coincidences are not more numerous is not 
owing, we think, to any purposed avoidance on Mr. Whittier’s part ; 
for he seems to have worked in entire independence of all his prede- 
cessors. It is more probably due to the decided difference in the 
mental character and the tastes of the two anthologists. And it 
seems to us that Mr. Whittier is the lesscatholic of the two; his selec- 
tions are chiefly of poems that in their essential characteristics corre- 
spond to his own taste for the progressive-serious, the liberal-ethical 
and the historical-picturesque. But to the great mass of those whom 
his name will draw to the book, this will be a merit and not a defect. 
They would have been much disappointed, had it been otherwise. 

There are few or no marked omissions of authors who have re- 
ceived the sanction of popular approval in Mr. Whittier’s book, 
while he finds room for so many who are less known. But consid- 
ering who is its editor, we do miss from its pages the poems of John 
Mason, E. H. Plumptre, F. W. Meyers, T. H. Gill, Francis A. 
Lyte, the Bronte sisters, and our own Henry Harbaugh, T. C. Up- 
ham, Ray Palmer, Carl Spencer, ‘‘H. H., ’’and some others. In the 
last period, ‘‘ From Wordsworth to Longfellow,” there are poems 
by one hundred and eighteen American poets, not all of them worthy 
of their place, we think, but very few unworthy. A small percen- 
tage only—to apply Geoethe’s canon—are poetic voices ; the rest are 
echoes of other voices. But even these echoes are often sweet and 
beautiful, worthy of memory and preservation, though they mark 
no larger inspiration of our literature. When the'next age or cen- 
tury has grown as tired of our poetical fashions and mannerisms as 
we are of those of the eighteenth century, much that is here gath- 
ered will probably be cast away as of conventional merit merely. 
The modes that are now caught from tongue to tongue, as the 
Armstrongs, the Roscommons, and the Grangers used to catch the 
style of Pope, will then have lost their charm. A more manly and 
Christian tone of thought will repudiate the liberal sentimentalism 
which now muffles itself in great phrases; and our Mackays, Pres- 
cotts, Buchanans, Bayard Taylors, and Arthur O’Shaughnesseys, will 
be consigned to the lunar 4méus which Ariosto once explored. 

We flatter ourselves that Mr. Whitti¢r owes one poem—John 
Byrom’s ‘‘Careless Content”—to our own pages. In the hope that 
he may have an opportunity to enlarge his excellent collection, we 
will offer him another, which he may never have seen, as it never, 
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we believe, got beyond the newspapers. It is from the pen of one 
of his American poets—Rev. John W. Chadwick, of Brooklyn : 


THE GATE CALLED BEAUTIFUL. 


“And they brought a man, lame from his birth, and laid him daily at the 
gate of the Temple, which is called Beautiful.” 


Lame from his birth : and who is not as much, 
Though in his body he be stout and strong ; 
And in his mind an athlete for the truth ; 
In conscience, too, a giant against wrong ? 


For who that guesses what a man may be, 
In all his powers and graces how divine, 

And then bethinks him of the thing he is— 
So far below that glory, God, of thine— 


Though he were greatest of the sons of men, 
“‘ Why callest thou Me good ?” he still would say ; 
And all the heights already won would point 
To higher peaks along the heavenly way. 


Lame from our birth: and daily we are brought, 
And at the gate called Beautiful are laid ; 

Sometimes its wonders make us free and glad; 
Sometimes its grandeur makes us half afraid. 


The gate called Beautiful; and yet, methinks, 
No word can name it that begins to tell 

How soar its pillars to the highest heavens, 
And how their roots take hold on lowest hell. 


With what designs its panels are inwrought! 
O’ertraced with flowers and hills and shining seas, 
And glorified by rise and set of suns, 
And Junes of blossom and October trees. 


So beautiful, yet never quite the same! 

The pictures change with every changing hour ; 
Or sweeter things come stealing into view 

Which stronger things had hidden by their power. 


There all the stars and systems go their way ; 
There shines the moon, so tender in her grace ; 

And there, than moon, or star, or sun more fair, 
The blessed wonder of the human face, 


Faces and faces! some of children sweet; 

And some of maidens, fresh and pure and true; 
And some that lovelier are at even-time 

Than any can be while their years are few. 


This is the gate called Beautiful; it swings 
To music sweeter than was heard that day 
When Saint Cecilia, rapt in ecstasy, 
Heard through her trance the angelic roundelay :— 
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Music of little children at their play ; 

Of mothers hushing them to sleep and dreams ; 
Of all the birds that sing in all the trees, 

And all the murmurming of all the streams. 


And at this gate, not at wide intervals, 

Are we, lame from our birth, laid tenderly, 
But daly; and not one day passes by 

And we look not upon this mystery. 


Gate of the temple! surely it is that ! 
It opens not into vacuity ; 
For all its beauty, it is not so fair 
But that a greater beauty there can be. 


Thy beauty, O my Father! All is thine; 
But there is beauty in Thyself, from whence 
The beauty Thou hast made doth ever flow 
In streams of never. failing affluence. 


Thou art the temple! and though I am lame— 
Lame from my birth, and shall be till I die— 

I enter through the gate called Beautiful, 
And am alone with Thee, O Thou Most High! 


Mr. F. T. Palgrave, editor of the ‘‘The Golden Treasury of 
English Songs and Lyrics,” a briefer anthology for general readers, 


has supplemented it by a very tasteful little volume, ‘The 
Children’s Treasury of English Song.” The range of a child’s in- 
tellectual appreciation, as Mr. Palgrave construes it, has of course 
determined the selection of pieces. We think that his choice has 
generally been very wise, even in its boldest ventures. There are 
poems, for instance, that, like the Lord’s Prayer, are not fully intel- 
ligible to grown people, and yet a child will read them with relish. 
Such are many of William Blake’s strange ‘‘ Songs of Innocence” 
and ‘*Songs of Experience,” and such is Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner.”” Merely reflective, subjective and conventional poetry, 
even when its form is narrative or descriptive, does not suit such a 
collection. A child is imaginative, but with a matter-of-fact sort of 
imaginativeness. He can conceive very vividly any picture of 
which you can supply details enough. Mr. Palgrave seems to be 
very happy in his choice of poems and ballads for young readers, 
and the brief notes he has added are excellent, but would have 
served their purpose better if they had been printed at the foot of 
the page. We regret that, Emerson-like, he’ seems to have an 
unjust prejudice against the poetry of Mr. F. T. Palgrave, and 
therefore excludes from this collection the beautiful and most touch- 
ing poem-story, which begins— 


Four children at their little play 
Across the iron-furrowed way ; 
May flowers upon the last of May; 
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and the hymn by the same author, beginning— 


Thou that once at mother’s knee 
Wert a little child like me. 


But, even with these omissions, we have in this pretty book and 
its twice seven dozen of poems, as good a collection of its size and 
“sort as could be formed from the treasures of English poetry. 


Cartoons, by Margaret J. Preston, Boston, Roberts Brothers, 
1875, is the last volume of poems by a lady who has long since 
established her right to the title of poet. There is a marked in- 
crease in the claims to recognition by reason of the force and strength 
of her newer verses, and of the larger field over which her subjects 
range, by so much taking them out of local or personal allusions and 
putting them into the true vantage ground of poetry. The subjects 
that give the title to this volume, are stories taken from the life 
(should it not rather be lives?) of the old masters, and legends of 
Michael Angelo, Andrea del Castagno, Raphael, Dominichino, 
Albrecht Diirer, Murillo and Tintoretto, are told in fitting verses ; 
a second series of Cartoons is suggested by legends of the Saints, 
Gregory, Ambrose, Bede, Martin, Cuthbert, Lambert, Elizabeth, 
and with this are some stories of German tradition very well turned 
indeed. ‘‘Lady Riberta’s Harvest” is most to our liking ofall. ‘‘ From 
the Life of To-day”’ is the sub-title of the concluding portion of the 
volume, in which Sonnets and occasional verses, Memorials of 
Agassiz and Kingsley, with some stirring rhymes of French war 
subjects, are all brought together. The contrast of the several por- 
tions of the book is extremely well managed, and it is likely to 
attract the attention and excite the interest of readers of very dif- 
ferent tastes and temperaments. We are very glad to see added to 
the poetry of the day, a volume which has so much merit of its own, 
so much in its subjects, so much in its treatment, and is withal sound 


and clear in sense and sentiment, wholesome to read and pleasant to 
remember. 


THE MoveMENTs AND Hapsits oF CLIMBING PLANTs, by Charles 

. Darwin, 2d Edition, revised, with illustrations, New York, Apple- 
ton’s, 1876, is marked by all the merit and all the modesty that make 
part of the charm‘of the confessedly greatest living naturalist. 
There is something of a local interest in learning that the suggestion 
of the subject came from a paper by Professor Asa Gray, our first 
American botanist, but this was carried on by observations made by 
Darwin and his son, aided by the principal English botanists, by 
Hooker with his staff at Kew, and by all who could give any help. 
The main purpose of the book is, of course, to add another to the 
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examples in nature that illustrate in a striking manner, the principle 
of the gradual evolution of species, but in doing so, it serves the 
least scientific reader with a very happy illustration of the immense 
field of research close at hand, for all who know where to look and 
how to observe. Apart from the technical nomenclature and the 
purely argumentative discussion and comparison of the conflicting 
views of botanists, all given with great fullness and fairness, there is 
just that kind of simple analysis of movements easily watched, now 
that the key is freely given, which ought to attract the attention alike 
of the man who loves nature for its own sake, and of the man of science 
who studies it for the sake of science. It is one of the elements of 
Darwin’s greatness, as it is one of the secrets of his power, that the 
interest he himself takes in his. studies, he inspires in others, by 
showing that he has simply done that which others can do, that in 
many cases he has been anticipated, and that at best he has only 
anticipated what still others may do. 


A Text Book or HuMAN Puysio.tocy. By Austin Flint, M. D., 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876. ; 


It requires but a short retrospect of America’s scientific life to 
convince one that the last few years have been those in which ad- 
olescence has been exchanged for maturity. This is not because 
there was ever a lack of great philosophical minds in this country, 


nor yet owing to the rise of stars of greater magnitude than Frank- 
lin, Rittenhouse and Priestley. Still less is the change due to the 
birth of the twenty-foot.lyceum screen and its nuptials with the lime 
light. This latter has been an episode of the former. It is to the 
labors of such men as Dr. Flint that we must look for this deveiop- 
ment of our science to a plane equally high with that of Europe. 
So long as there were no old places in our country, the necessities 
of daily life forbade the existence of original research ; for this re- 
quires besides the calm and patient abstracted workers who conduct 
it, also the most skilful mechanics, and the most modern tools and 
methods, in the construction of apparatus. It should be an object 
of pride to our countrymen that at the present time we possess some 
of the greatest living masters of all the various departments of 
human thought, and in the noble profession of medicine, which 
more than any other, seeks through the plenitude of human knowl- 
edge to conserve and bless each humble member of the human 
family, our status before the world is very high. 

Many of the most eminent authorities and much of the most ap- 
proved practice are purely American. 

The present volume is in great part a condensation of the author’s 
five volume work on the “ Phisiology of Man,” which latter was 
intended as a book of reference rather than a text book; and yet it 
is difficult for those who are not familiar with the larger treatise, to 
imagine what has been omitted in the smaller. 
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The first three chapters are devoted to the blood and the machin- 
ery by means of which it is kept in motion. 

Chapters iv. and v. are taken up with the general subject of 
respiration, and chapters vi., vii., viii. and ix. with the considera- 
tion of all the acts connected with alimentation and digestion. 

Chapters x., xi. and xii., treat generally of absorption, secretion 
and excretion, and thus the way is cleared for the proper under- 
standing of all the functions of special organs and groups of organs 
to which the remaining sixteen chapters are given. 

The author and publishers are to be congratulated on the felicity 
with which the nine hundred and forty-four illustrations which 
accompany this work have been selected and executed. 

In a subject of such vast importance to mankind and in which origi- 
nal research is being so vigorously prosecuted, it is a labor of extreme 
difficulty to bring a new edition of so comprehensive a character, up 
to the date of the current literature, and yet without this such a work 
must be almost useless asa text book. It must be owned that the best 
treatises on physiology, although the difficulty is greater, are in this 
respect in advance of those on physics or chemistry; yet few of them 
show the industry, patient care and scientific clearness of this vol- 
ume, which we heartily recommend as one of the soundest and most 
thorough pieces of scientific work which our country has produced. 

It is but fair to add a word of praise concerning type, and paper, 
and workmanship, allof which are of the bestkind of typographical art. 


FERDINAND DE Soto: The Discoverer of the Mississippi. By John 
S. C. Abbott. Illustrated. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


An appropriate motto for this work might be taken from Sir Roger 
de Coverly: ‘Much may be said on both sides.’’ If to act well our part 
be the lesson history should teach, a straightforward dealing with 
his subject should be the historian’s first aim; but, anxious to shield 
his hero, Mr. Abbott deals with treachery and cruelty as the conse- 
quences of false positions, and as ‘‘ apparently unjustifiable,’’ when 
they violate every instinct of humanity and morality. His judg- 
ment of the character of De Soto is more lenient than the facts which 
he puts before us warrant. Finis coronat opus may justify the fire 
and sword of the infidel, who sought only the glory of Allah and of 
Mohammed His Prophet ; but what can justify the Spanish adven- 
turers, who went in the name of Christ to betray and massacre un- 
offending people in the thirst fot gold alone? The age of De Soto 
was one of fierce energy; and the indomitable courage whichsustained 
a handful of strangers against tens of thousands cannot but fire the 
dullest and make us regret that so wonderful a tale should be so 
‘evil apparelled in the dust and cobweb” of Mr. Abbott’s moralizing. 
How it is that the conversations are all reported verbatim is not dis- 
closed, or whether they spring from his imagination, as Froude and 
the ancient historians record the actions of their subjects. 
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